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EX-CONVICTS ARE INCLUDED 


100,000 Reported Victims Said to 
Have Paid Over $2,500,000 
in Last Three Years 








For years the police and state insur- 
ance departments in various parts of the 
country have been waging war on fake 
automobile service clubs that have been 
mulcting the public out of millions of 
dollars by offering for sale real or myth- 
ical automobile insurance at rates far 
below those charged by legitimate casu- 
alty and fire companies. Such service 
clubs generally have violated the laws 
in at least two respects: first, by selling 
what essentially is insurance when not 
organized or licensed as insurance com- 
panies; and second, by failing to provide 
the protection and services for which the 
purchasers of membership in_ these 
“clubs” paid their money. 

Although New York State has been 
rather free from this form of racketeer- 
ing for some years, six men and a woman 
were arrested Sunday morning in New 
York City on charges of fraudulent sale 
of insurance and membership in fake 
automobile clubs. The racket is said to 
have cost victims over $2,500,000 in the 
last three véars, according to Attorney 
General John J. Bennett, Jr. Five of 
the men were said by the police to have 
criminal records and all seven prisoners 
were alleged to be members of an auto- 
mobile racket gang of nineteen, against 
whom grand juries in Manhattan and 
Queens returned thirteen indictments. 

Insurance Law Violated 

The indictments named the officers 
and employes of the American Automo- 
bile Service League, Inc., which was also 
indicted, and the United States Motor- 
ists Association. These two companies 
were said to have been run by three of 
the ringleaders. The indictments charged 
violation of Section 932 of the Penal 
Law by obtaining a person’s signature to 
a written instrument by false pretense; 
conspiracy to cheat and defraud, and vio- 
lation of Section 143 of the Insurance 
Law by acting as a broker in the solici- 
tation and procurement of insurance 
without a license. 

Memberships in the club were sold for 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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A Very Large Penny 


The life insurance companies are already paying a very 


large penny, that steadily grows larger, for the auto mortality 


among their policyholders. The companies are ir. position to 


augment safety propaganda tremendously because of their tens 


of millions of members, who are reachable by the printed word 


sent out by Home Offices. 


Apparently there can be no material reduction of victims 


of the annual massacre of our people until the mass mind of 
the public demands law enfcrcement, a qualifications standard 
for license issuance, licensing in all the states, and, what is most 


important of all, a rectifying of the attitude of the individual 


driver toward his responsibility. 


Safety propaganda may nevertheless be expected to prevent 


mortality from keeping pace with the increasing ownership of 


the automobile. 
participation. 


Such a result would justify life insurance 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WM. A. LAW, President 
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MET AT HOTEL COMMODORE 





Not Enough Income to Pay to 
Everyone Over 65 $200 
a Month 





Many of the leading insurance pro- 
fessors, statisticians, economists and tax 
experts of the nation convened on on 
or two floors of the Hotel Commodore 
last week. During the course of the 
many addresses delivered there were nu- 
merous experts who took a shot at the 
Townsend Plan to demonstrate that its 
working was absolutely impractical. The 
tax discussion was also of decided inter- 
est to insurance people. 

Associations Which Met 

The programs were under the auspices 
of the American Statistical Association 
and the affiliates meeting were these 
American Sociological Society, American 
Farm Economic Association, Economet- 
ric Society, American Association for La- 
bor Legislation, American Association of 
University Instructors in Accounting, 
Nationa! Association of Marketing 
Teachers, American Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers of Insurance, Teachers 
of Business Law in Collegiate Schools 
of Business, Tax Policy League and 
American Marketing Society. 

Ralph H. Blanchard of Columbia Uni- 
versity was chairman of the meetings 
of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Teachers of Insurance. The sec- 
retary of that association is Frank | 
Dickinson, University of Illinois, Frederick 
F. Stephan of Washington is secretary of 
the American Statistical Association 
Mabel L. Walker, New York City, is 
secretary of the Tax Policy League, and 
Harold F. Lusk, Indiana University, is 
secretary of the Teachers of Business 
Law in Collegiate Schools of Business 
During the week there were also talks 
on subjects of advertising. 

Witte’s Talk 

Two principal talks on the Townsend 
plan were made by Professor E. E 
Witte of the University of Wisconsin 
who was chief executive officer in the 
organization of the preliminary social 
insurance set-up, and Dr. Stuart A. Rice, 
acting chairman of the Central Statisti- 
cal Board of Washington. Prof. Witte 
said in part: 

“Any plan undertaking to pay pen 
sions to everybody reaching a specific 
age will doom the present economic sys- 
tem and lead inevitably to a dictatorship 
The only certain thing about the plan 
is an impossibly heavy and viciously in- 
equitable tax. 

“T am aware,” he said after explaining 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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he Metropolitan's message “Your Son’s | 
Future?” in January magazines* suggests a 


means by which fathers can assure their sons 





a chance to succeed in their chosen life's 


work. 


Field-Men will find many fathers interested in 
this life insurance plan which will provide 
money for the education and business training 


of their sons. 


*® Business Week, Collier's, Cosmopolitan, Forbes, 


Nation's Business, Saturday Evening Post, Time. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 





Frederick H. Ecker, President 


ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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W. H. Sargeant Dies In Boston Hospital 


President of Massachusetts Mutual Life Joined That Company Fifty-one 
Years Ago When It Had Thirteen Clerks; One of Most Popular 


Figures In Ranks of Life Insurance; In Poor Health for Some Years 


William H. Sargeant, president of the 
\Massachusetts Mutual Life, one of the 
most beloved and highly respected top 
executives in the insurance business and 

ne of the half-dozen who have served 
more than half a century with the or- 
ganization of which he became the chief, 
died in Hospital in Boston 
on Saturday morning following an op- 
cration. He entered the hospital for ob- 
servation. Although he had been in poor 
health for some time he was well enough 
to attend the recent convention of the 
\ssociation of Life Insurance Presidents 
at the Waldorf-Astoria. His death, 
therefore, proved a shock to his host of 
friends and associates as the operation 
was not regarded as particularly serious 
at the time it was performed. As a mat- 
ter of fact, however, his health had been 
poor for several years. 

The career of William H. Sargeant was 
decidedly an American career, as he was 
a boy of twelve when he started earning 
his living. The Sargeants are a Spring- 
field family. Four generations have lived 
in the city which is the home of several 
insurance companies, including the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Life, Springfield Fire 
& Marine and the Monarch Life. 


First Job Was Selling Milk 


Mr. Sargeant was born in a_ house 
across the street from where lived Caleb 
Rice, first mayor of Springfield and first 
president of the Massachusetts Mutual. 
The job he got when he was 12 years 
old was delivering milk. It was in the 
days when farmers came into town with 
tanks of milk, the wagons stopping at 
various homes where half pints, pints and 
quarts were ladled out to the house- 
wives. It was necessary for Sargeant 
to arise at 4 o’clock in the morning, walk 
to an old toll bridge a mile or so from 
his home and wait for the farmer to 
arrive with the milk wagon. Sometimes 
there was a lot of snow or rain and the 
distance could be negotiated best only by 
walking along the railroad tracks, and 
then frequently the farmer would not put 
i an appearance. When he did, Sar- 
geant made the rounds on the wagon un- 
til 7:30 o’clock in the morning; would 
then return home for breakfast; was 
then ready for school; and after school 
would work in a Springfield store from 
4 o'clock until 7 o’clock, changing this 
schedule on Saturday by working on the 
Saturday afternoons. For the combined 
jobs of milk peddler and store worker 
W. H. Sargeant earned fifty cents a day, 
which made it unnecessary for his par- 
ents to buy his clothes, as he bought 
them himself. For good measure he 
would occasionally sell newspapers. On 
Sundays and for a period of two years 
at evening services he played a cornet 
in a church and also helped out by pump- 
ing the organ during the singing of gos- 
rel hymns. 


Deaconess 


Joms Massachusetts Mutual 


\fter attending high school Mr. Sar- 
ceant went to Blake’s Institute, but when 
his father died he went to work in earn- 
est with the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
fifty-one years ago, getting the job 
through a friend of his father who was 
president of a bank. He was put on by 
John A. Hall, then secretary of the 


WILLIAM H. 


SARGEANT 


Massachusetts Mutual. One of Mr. Sar- 
geant’s grandfathers was a subscriber to 
the $100,000 capital stock of the original 
company, while a grand uncle was a di- 
rector of the company. 

When Mr. Sargeant joined the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual it had thirteen clerks 
and three active officers. The officers 
were E. W. Bond, president; John A. 
Hall, secretarv, and Oscar B. Ireland, 
actuary. A Springfield lawyer and a 
Springfield doctor acted as counsel or 
medical director, with them a part-time 
job. On January 1, 188, the Massachu- 
setts Mutual had $32,850,000 insurance in 
force. Its total assets were $7,600,000. 
3usiness issued in 1883 was $5,900,000. 
Although a small organization compared 
to the great institution it later was to 
become, the Massachusetts Mutual even 
in those days had made quite a mark. 
Until 1881 it had more insurance in force 
than the Metropolitan Life. On Decem- 
ber 31, 1881, that item with the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual was $30,141,192 while the 
Metropolitan had $27,328,353 in force, in- 
cluding industrial insurance. The last 
year that the Massachusetts Mutual had 
more assets than the Metropolitan was 
in 1889. At the end of that year its total 
assets were $10,415,818; total assets of 
the Metropolitan, $8,597,469. 


First Work 


When Mr. Sargeant became employe 
No. 14 in the office of the Massachusetts 
Mutual the first thing he had to learn 
was how to copy letters, as all corre- 
spondence was done by hand. No letter 
or any other important communication 
went out until it had been copied. Two 
kinds of ink were used—Carter’s for the 
letters and Stevens’ for copying figures. 
Quality of ink was important, and clerks 
had to concentrate on their work because 
if the figures became blurred in the 
copying process the harm had been. done 
with resultant unhappy moments explain- 
ing why a better job had not been ac- 
complished with the copying. Office rec- 
ords were. recorded in registers and 
journals, the card ‘system not then hav- 





ing made its appearance in insurance of- 
fices. Methods of filing applications for 
insurance were to place them in tin 
boxes, each holding fifty apps. Later, tin 
boxes were replaced by the enveiope 
system. 


Simple Policy Forms 


“There were only four policy forms 
when Mr. Sargeant joined the company 
—the Ordinary Life, Limited Payment, 
Endowment and Term... Terms were 
written for much longer periods than at 
present, and at one time the company 
had a term policy which ran for forty- 
five years, or at least until the insured 
reached the very advanced age at which 
it was no longer necessary to pay pre- 
miums. Tontines were much in vogue, 
with plenty of drama following the drop- 
ping of some policies and cashing in of 
others at maturity. 

The first instalment form of benefit 
which Mr. Sargeant remembered was in- 
troduced to the Massachusetts Mutual by 
one of its Chicago managers and the 
company began to issue it. The Chica- 
go manager had run across it in compe- 
tition and he thought it a good thing to 
recommend to his own company. 

Mr. Sargeant had been in the office 
less than a year when he wrote a story 
which Oscar B. Ireland, the actuary, 
thought good enough to appear in the 
comnany’s publication, the Massachusetts 


Mutual. Mr. Ireland signed it, with the 
statement that the author was the pa- 
per’s youngest contributor, aged 16. For 


two and a half years he was an office 
boy. Whenever opportunity presented 
itself he helped out the man in charge 
of the supply department, which was in 
the basement. When he wanted Sar- 
geant he would go to the tube; call up 
to him by use of a tin whistle. The 
office boy would hurry down to the sup- 
ply room and give a hand. The office of 
manager of the supply department be- 
came vacant. There was some hesitation 
in putting Sargeant in charge as he was 
onlv 19. He had no difficulty, however, 
in filling the job. 


Continual Advancement 


A man named Lang had charge of the 
death claims and endowments. Sargeant 
helped him, too, soon familiarizing him- 
self with that job. One day Lang was 
called to jury service and while out of 
the office Secretary Hall came in and 
was peeved about the absence. He want- 
ed to pay a death claim, and asked, rather 
querulously, “Has this company got to 
stop operations because one of its repre- 
sentatives is out of the office on jury 
duty ?” Sargeant said he could prepare all 
the papers. Hall’s comment to the youth 
was this: “All right; let’s see vou do it.” 


The procedure was as follows: It was 
first necessary to see the actuary and 
get him to make out a slip showing 


whether any unpaid items had to be de- 
ducted by way of indebtedness; in other 
words, figure the amount due to be paid 
on the policy. This information had to 
be written in a statement which was giv- 


en to the cashier with an order for a 
check. Then a letter of transmission 
went to the general agent, and there 


were other details, all of which were pre- 
snted to Mr. Hall. The latter was sat- 
isfied that the young man knew his way 
around, and later when Lang was made 


William H. Sargeant | 
By William L. Hadley | 


While not entirely unexpected to | 
those who had knowledge of his gen- | 
eral physical condition, the death of | 
William H. Sargeant, president of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, came as a | 
shock to the thousands who knew this 
genuinely kindly and capable execu- 
tive who had traveled the entire route 
from office boy to president of this 
great institution of Massachusetts and 
who had made so fine a contribution 
to its growth and prestige. 

Of gentle mein, set apart from any 
affectation of caste, “Billy” Sargeant, 
as he was enthusiastically and affec- 





tionately designated by those who 
knew him best and loved him most, 
furnished  ene« juragement to conh- 


dants in and out of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life family if their spirits 
were below par, to a degree seldom 
found in a man occupying a prominent 
position in the modern business world 
While busy because of the very na- 
ture of his responsibility, “Billy” Sar- 
yveant was never too busy to listen with | 
an understanding soul to the real or | 
fancied troubles of those who sought 
him out for advice 

It has been a genuine privilege to | 
have known him quite intimately for 
more than a quarter of a century and 
to have owned him as a friend ® 








secretary to the president Sargeant suc 
ceeded Lang as head of death claims 
and endowment division. 


Meeting the Field Force 


His next promotion was to be made 
head of policy issue department. After 
a while he had charge of several depart 
ments with about twenty men under him 
Following this he was made inspector of 


agencies, in which post he did consid- 
erable traveling to offices of general 
agents (the work being mostly of an 


auditing character), and these were the 
first of the important contacts with the 
field force which began cementing thos« 
friendships discussed earlier in this ar- 


ticle. His first official title was assistant 
secretary, from which position he was 
promoted to secretary, then to second 


vice-president, vice-president and presi 
dent. 


Golf and Companionships Were His 
Recreations 

Mr. Sargeant's chief recreation was in 
golf and in being in the company of his 
wife’s circle of friends. He was a mem 
ber of the Longmeadow Country Club 
Springfield Country Club, Berkshir« 
Hunt & Country Club of Lennox and the 
Colony Club. He found time to 
serve as chairman of the board of the 
Morris Plan Co. of Springfield, having 
served on the official board since its 
founding; he-always expressed pride and 
satisfaction in the record of its growth 
and accomplishments. He was also trus 
tee of the Springfield Institute for Sav- 
ings. He was married on September 20, 
1905, to Miss Belle Scott of Brattleboro, 
Vt., whose death occurred several years 
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Officers At BigLuther-Keffer Party 
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week 
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On Thursday of last people in 
Hartford 
ing executive officers of the Aetna Life 

not in. They 
York to attend 
the 
organization It was the 


the Luther-Keffer 


calling up some lead 
were told that they were 
had New 
a leading social 
Life 
Christmas 


gone down to 


annual event in 
Aetna 
party of 
uwency. 

held in the clubhouse 
Women’s 


women 


The affair was 


of the American Association 


Including wives and repre 


sentatives of the Luther-Keffer agency 
more than 200 were present. Among 
those from Hartford were Morgan B. 


Brainard, president; E. E. Cammack, S. 
T. Whatley, James H. Brewster, Jr., and 
John S. Turn, vice-presidents; William 
H. Dallas, chief underwriter; Dr. Don- 
ald Cragin, medical director; I. F. Cook, 
secretary, Group division; L. O. Kinne, 
issistant secretary; Ralph Keffer, actu- 
and C. V. Pickering, 


manacer. 


ary, advertising 


Agents Qualify Early 

Roscoe H. Keffer was toastmaster and 
Kendrick A. Luther awarded prizes to 
the agents who have already qualified for 
the 1936 regional convention. They were 
W. W. Luman, J. E. Dunn, W. H. Wad- 
dington, F. M. Minninger, Robert A. 
sernard 

Mr. Keffer introduced President Brain- 
ard, who first told how much he en- 
joyed the party and then in reviewing 
the year said that the company had made 
a good showing. In his incomparable, 
impromptu way, which makes him one 


of the most delightful of speakers, he 
discussed the state of the nation. Al- 
though Mr. Brainard thinks he can’t 
make a talk, the writer will match him 


with any other person in the business as 
an invariably sure-fire clicker. No man 


has a greater distaste for blah than the 
\etna Life president, and he _ talked 
about current situations as frankly as 
he does about everything else, sees plen- 
ty to be cheerful about, and the agents 
vho heard his speech were stimulated 
The agency which became the Luther 


Keffer organization has been doing bus- 
iness in New York for many decades. 
Mr. Luther came here three years ago 
to join forces with Mr. Keffer, who had 
come to New York some years previous- 
ly from Scranton, Pa., where he had been 
both life and casualty general agent. Mr. 
Luther had been vice-president of Aetna 
Life in charge of production. Several 
Aetna Life agencies were merged at the 

















R. H. KEFFER 
time with the 100 William Street agency. 
In 1935 Luther-Keffer did $20,000,000 Or- 
dinary and $45,000,000 Group. New pre- 
miums were $1,200,000. 

On Friday night Mr. Keffer, his wife 
and daughter Elizabeth sailed for Ba- 
hama, where they will spend some weeks. 


Basil S. Walsh 25 Years 
With Home Life of America 


Basil S. Walsh, president of the Home 
Life of America, Philadelphia, recently 
celebrated his twenty-fifth anniversary 
with the company. P. J. Cunningham, 
vice-president, presented him with the 
company’s twenty-five year service med- 
al at a meeting of the board of directors. 

Mr. Walsh comes from an insurance 
family. His father, Daniel J. Walsh, was 
one of the pioneer insurance men of 
Philadelphia and founder of the broker- 
age firm of Daniel J. Walsh’s Sons, Inc. 
After a year in the fire insurance busi- 
ness Basil Walsh assumed charge of the 
brokerage conducted by his father. The 
agency is a leading one in the country, 
representing numerous companies and 
producing a large volume of business. 

On November 4, 1910, Mr. Walsh was 
elected a director of the Home Life and 
in October, 1912, became president. Un- 
der his leadership the company’s insur- 
ance in force has increased from $8,576,- 
196 to $101,455,385. Premium income has 
grown from $246,128 to a combined pre- 


mium and investment income of $3,- 
727,087. 
$70,000,000 IN BUFFALO 
Buffalo’s principal life insurance 


agencies sold approximately $70,000,000 
of new insurance in 1935, according to 
an estimate by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of that city. This represented a 
gain of more than 25% over the total 
of these same agencies in the previous 
year. 
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MUTUAL 


A new generation is building life insurance estates. 
When they add new policy units, they will prefer— 
as their fathers did—to “keep it in the Mutual Benefit”: 
the company which is committed to the policy of mod- 
its old contracts so as to give them, as far as 
the advantages of new ones. 


THE MUTUAL 
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Northwestern Mutual 
Meets in N. Y. Today 


EASTERN AGENCIES CONVENE 





M. J. Cleary and Other Officials to Ad- 
dress Meeting at Waldorf; Pro- 
fessor Greaves a Speaker 





Thirty general agencies of the North- 
western Mutual Life will meet at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York City to- 
and tomorrow, representing the 
Eastern district of the company. Agents 
will be present from New York, New Jer- 
sey, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New Hampshire, Maine, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Maryland, North Car- 
olina and Georgia. 

There will be a banquet this evening 
and a luncheon tomorrow noon in addi- 
tion to the regular sessions. Among the 
speakers will be M. J. Cleary, president 
of the company; Edmund Fitzgerald, 
vice-president; Grant L. Hill, director of 
agencies; Nelson D. Phelps, assistant di- 
rector of agencies; Dr. Henry Crane, 
pastor of Elm Park Methodist Church, 
Scranton, Pa., and Professor Hubert 
Greaves of Yale University 

Dr. Crane is to be the banquet speaker 
and will be introduced by Toastmaster 
Edmund Fitzgerald. Saturday there will 
be a C. L. U. breakfast with Harry 
Krueger as chairman and a _ district 
agents’ breakfast presided over by G. 
Brady Buckley. Mr. Cleary will speak 
at the Saturday luncheon and will be in- 
troduced by Charles A. Votaw. 

Chairmen of the general sessions in- 
clude Roger A. Clark, Glenn B. Dorr and 
Oliver M. Barres. 

This morning the speakers will be 
Philip A. Cohen and Mr. Hill. This 
afternoon demonstrations will be given 
by Rowland S. Wilson, Jr., Forest E. 
Case and Meyer E. Goldstein, each fol- 
lowed by a testimonial from a_policy- 
holder. W. F. Williams, Mr. Phelps and 


Professor Greaves will speak tomorrow. 


day 





CARPENTER REVIEWS YEAR 

Samuel L. Carnenter, Insurance Com- 
missioner of California, was the speaker 
at the luncheon-meeting December 23, 
of the Life Insurance Managers’ Ass’n 
of Los Angeles. His talk covered a brief 
review of the main activities of his of- 
fice since his appointment about a year 
aro, including reference to legislation 
affecting life insurance which he found 
was then being considered for submis- 
sion to the State Senate and Legisla- 
ture at the last session, and to which he 
gave careful studv in conference with 
committees of both organizations, as a 
result of which many of such bills were 
eliminated and action delayed on others. 
Charles A. Macaulev. state avent at De- 
troit for the John Hancock Mutual Life, 
was present as a guest of Harold G. 
Saul, local general agent for the com- 
panv, and gave a short talk on general 
business conditions in Detroit and the 
improvement now being experienced, in 
the sale of automobiles. 


HARTMAN JOINS OCCIDENTAL 


Don Lee Hartman has been appointed 
group representative of the Occidental 
Life at Los Angeles. He was formerly 
with the Connecticut Mutual Life agency 
in New York City in charge of group 
sales prior to coming to Los Angeles in 
April, 1935, and joining the local agency 
of the same company. Before going 
with the Connecticut Mutual, he was for 
nine years with the Connecticut General 
Life in the home office of the company 
as supervisor of group sales. 





USE DIONNE CALENDARS 

The Security Mutual Life of Binghain- 
ton reports that its agents are having 
excellent results from the use of calen- 
dars reproducing photographs of the 
Dionne quints. The attractive calendars 
open the way for sales of juvenile insur- 
ance which also lead to adult policies. 
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See Wider es Of 
Pension Systems 


SECURITY ACT AS 


Trust Division of A. B. A. Looking Into 
Field for Trusts Over $3,000 Se- 


curity Act Maximum 


IMPETUS 


The Trust Division of the American 
Bankers Association is working on a 
comprehensive plan for participation of 
trust institutions in administration of 
pension funds above the $3,000 salary 
maximum under the government Social 
Security Act. A report urging such par- 
ticipation has been issued by the special 
committee on social security headed by 
loseph W. White of the Mercantile- 
Commerce Bank of St. Louis. 

While this report admits that purchase 
f annuity contracts from insurance com- 
panies is preferable in most cases to 
using a trust for the complete retirement 
program the latter could be used but in 
that case the trust agreement should pro- 
vide that there would be no obligation 
on the trustee to be responsible in any 
way for the sufficiency of the fund. That 
is, the trustee would merely hold the 
funds deposited for investment and dis- 
bursement of the net income of the 
funds. 

Mr. White points out in his report that 
officers and employes of corporations 
after they become educated to the pen- 
sion idea ttndoubtedly will be interested 
in setting apart a portion of their sala- 
ries in excess of the $3,000 per annum 
maximum under the Social Security Act 
as a pension reserve. Under the plan 
being studied the corporation which 
adopts the retirement plan would agree 
to make monthly deposits to the fund to 
be held and invested by the corporate 
trustee and as each officer or employe af- 
fected by the plan reaches retirement age 
the corporation would certify to the 
trustee the name of the person and his 
share in the fund. The trustee would 
then use this share to purchase an an- 
nuity from an insurance company. 





Trust Conference To Meet 
In New York Feb. 11 to 13 


The mid-winter conference of the 
Trust Division of A. B. A. will be held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, Feb- 
ruary 11 to 13. The annual banquet will 
take place on Thursday evening, Febru- 
ary 13. The program provides for form- 
al sessions in the morning and informal 
discussions in the afternoon. The pro- 
gram in preparation will, as usual, have a 
number of features of interest to insur- 
ance people. 


BENT CONDUCTS CAROLING 

Twenty-five singers from the Travel- 
ers’ Los Angeles office, trained by Charles 
E. Bent of that agency, on the day be- 
fore Christmas called on all the life 
agencies in the Associated Realty Build- 
ing. They started with the Penn Mutual 
on the twelfth floor and visited the 
Equitable of Iowa, New England Mutual, 
Lincoln National, John Hancock, North- 
western National, Home Life and Jeffer- 
son Standard offices. They then crossed 
the street to the Pacific Mutual Building 
lobby, gave a concert there and then 
went up to the John H. Russell home 
office agency. Mr. Bent, prominent in 
musical circles, is a past president of the 
los Angeles Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation. 


GOLDS GET S SILVER SETS 


George J. Gold, a life insurance pro- 
ducer in New Jersey for more than thirty 
years, and Mrs. Gold were given two 
silver sets at a dinner in the Newark 
\thletic Club which celebrated their 
twenty-fifth wedding anniversary. A sil- 
ver tray was given by Ralph R. Louns- 
bury, president Bankers National, and a 
silver after-dinner set, given by many 
Iriends, was presented by Charles J. 
Zimmerman, general agent Connecticut 
Mutual Life in Newark, who was toast- 
tlhaster. 




















Beyond The Horizon 


Life presents a far-flung vista 
into a most uncertain future. 


As a salesman of Life Insurance you can 
help Youth in its quest for adequate 
training by convincing fathers of the 
value of Endowments for Educa- 


tional purposes. 


That will assure their sons and daugh- 
ters of money enough to see them 


through college. 


Che Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. DuFFie.p, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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F. D. Russell Executive 
V.-P. Security Mutual 


WITH COMPANY THREE YEARS 
Treasurer hlvenaad After D. S. Dicken- 
son Resigns; Former Bank Cashier 
and Teacher 


Following the resignation of D. S 
Dickenson as president of the Securit 
Mutual Life of Binghamton, mention of 
which appeared in a previous issue of 
The Eastern Underwriter, the directors 
of the company elected as executive vic« 
president Frederick D. Russell. The 
new president will be elected in February 

Mr. Russell has been treasurer of the 
company since 1933 and he continues in 
that position also. He began his service 
with the Security Mutual as assistant 
treasurer in April 1932. Native of Penn 
sylvania and graduate of the Stat 
Teachers College, Mr. Russell taught for 
a time and after the war became a bank 
cashier, He went to Binghamton in 1931 
to accept,a similar position there, late1 
joining the New York State Banking De 
partment before his appointment to th« 
position with the Security Mutual. 

Charles P. Deyo of Binghamton has 
been “elected a director of the Security 
Mutual.’ He is president of Roberson & 
Son*Lumber Co., vice-president of Bing 
hamton’ Savings Bank and a director of 
Binghanifon Chamber of Commerce. 


Big Gains in a Pail Volume 
Made by Columbian Nat’! 


Following the practice of closing its 
books early the Columbian National Life 
announces an increase of more than 30% 
in new paid life insurance for 1935 as 
compared with 1934. As compared with 
the year 1933 the gain amounts to mort 
than 70% This increase does not in 
clude any credit for annual premium de 
ferred or single premium annuities, both 
of which showed advances. 

That this gain in paid business is par 
ticularly healthy and _= satisfactory 
shown by the fact that during the past 
year the average production per agency 
has grown subst: a ily. Furthermore, 
the Columbian National has effected a 
decided reduction in its lapse ratio and 
the average size of its new policies has 
markedly increased. 

Accident and Health department of thi 
company also had a satisfactory year 
Claim experience has been good and new 
business increased. 


PLAN KANSAS CITY MEETING 
National Association’s Council and Board 
of Trustees to Meet There 
April 17 and 18 
Mid-year meetings of the National As 
sociation of Life Underwriters’ national 
council and board of trustees will be 
held in Kansas City, Mo., on Friday arrd 

Saturday, April 17 and 18. 

.The Kansas City Life Underwriters 
Association, whose guests the national 
committeemen and trustees will be, will 
stage a sales congress on Friday, April 
17, in cooperation with the Missouri 
State Association of Life Underwriters 
The board of trustees will hold its meet 
ing on Friday afternoon and evening and 
the council will hold its meeting Saturday 


WRITES FOUR HOTEL GROUPS 
The Hotel Henry of Pittsburgh has 
provided Group life, accident and health 
and accidental death and dismemberment 
insurance for its staff on the contributory 
basis, written by the Equitable Society 
It is the fourth hotel group this year 
which Mifflin Blackistone of the E. A 
Woods agency has helped to write. 


TWENTY- FIVE WIN TURKEYS 

The Illinois Bankers Life, which held a 
turkey winning contest just before 
Thanksgiving, held another one just be 
fore Christmas and shipped out twenty 
five birds, 
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W. J. Stoessel to Head 
Los Angeles Agency 
FOR NATIONAL LIFE, VERMONT 


As General Agent Ser Connecticut Mu- 
tual in Springfield, Mass., Has Built 
Large Agency; Held Many Offices 


Walter J. Stoessel, who came in 1924 
to Springfield, Mass., from Omaha, Neb., 
and was made general agent of Con- 
necticut Mutual, has again felt the call 





WALTER J. STOESSEL 


of the West. He leaves February 1 for 
Los Angeles and on February 15 be- 
comes general agent of the National Life 
of Vermont for Southern California, 
headquarters Los Angeles. He will be 
missed by Springfield as his popularity 
won him presidency of Western Massa- 
chusetts Life Underwriters Association, 
presidency of Massachusetts State As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, and other 
honors. He is active in the musical life 
of the community and is a brother of 
Albert Stoessel, the American conductor 
and composer who succeeded Walter 
Damrosch as head of the New York 
Oratorio Society. 

Mr. Stoessel was born in St. Louis, 
attended public schools there and the 
University of Missouri. In college he 
played football. Four years of his life 
were spent in the United States Army 
starting on the Mexican border in 1916, 
continuing through the World War 
where he served as second lieutenant of 
the machine gun battalion, 35th Division, 
and being mustered out in Camp Funs- 
ton, Kansas, in 1921. He then joined 
the Mutual Life for which he sold in- 
surance in Kansas City and Wichita, 
making a splendid record as a producer. 

The Guardian Life appointed him gen- 
eral agent with headquarters in Omaha 
in 1923, and from Omaha he came East 
to take the Springfield agency of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life. The agency 
paid for $3,000,000 this vear. In 1934 he 
won the President Loomis organization 
trophy. Two of his agents have been 
company leaders, one in lives and the 
other in paid premiums 


L.A.A. NOVEMBER DATES 





Will Meet in Chicago Immediately Fol- 
lowing Life Agency Officers-Sales 
Research Bureau Convention 
The 1936 convention of the Life Adver- 
tisers Association will be held November 
12, 13 and 14 at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago, it was announced this 
week by D. Bobb Slattery of Philadel- 
phia, president of the association. The 
Life Advertisers will convene immedi- 
ately following the annual convention of 
the Association of Life Agency Officers 
and the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau to be held at the same hotel. 


TOMPKINS AGENCY PARTY 





Charles H. Biesel Is Supervisor in New 
Provident Mutual Agency; For- 
merly With Fraser 

H. R. Tontpkins, general agent for the 
new Provident. Mutual agency at 225 
Broadway, New. York, held open house 
on Monday afternoon from three to six 
o'clock. Many General agents, agents 
and brokers of New York visited the of- 
fices on the eleventh floor of the Trans- 
portation Building for the housewarm- 
ing. Mr. Tompkins started his agency 
from scratch in December. 

Charles H. Biesel is the first super- 
visor appointed in the agency. He has 
been three years in the business. Fol- 
lowing his graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Virginia he entered the Lane 
Agency, Connecticut Mutual, New York, 
as a personal producer. For the past 
two years he has been supervisor of 
brokerage business in the Fraser agency, 
Connecticut Mutual, New York. In his 
new position he will build up a unit of 
full time men. 


EQUITABLE SOCIETY DIVIDENDS 

The Equitable Society put into effect 
on January 1 a moderately reduced divi- 
dend scale for 1936. Copies of the new 
dividend book are now being distributed 
to the agency force. The total amount 
of surplus tentatively apportioned for 
dividends in accordance with the scale 
now in effect represents approximately 
a 644% reduction from the total surplus 
apportioned for distribution in 1935. 
This scale has been approved for the 
first three months of the year and tenta- 
tively approved for the balance of 1936. 
Final action for the balance of the year 
will be taken at the annual meeting of 
the board of directors in February. 





HEADS MONTREAL ASS’N 
J. A. Fournier has been elected presi- 
dent of the Montreal Life Underwriters 
Association. 


Portrait of President 


JOHN R. HARDIN 

This painting of John R. Hardin, pres- 
ident of the Mutual Benefit Life, was 
unveiled yesterday in the Essex Club, 
Newark, of which he is president. The 
artist was William J. Whittmore, A.N.A., 
and the painting was presented by a 
committee headed by Charles L. Farrell, 
president National Newark & Essex 
Banking Co. 


JOINS PENNELL AGENCY 

Charles E. Smiley, son of Ralph W. 
Smiley, publicity director of the Royal- 
Liverpool Groups, has made his debut 
in the insurance business by entering the 
Frank W. Pennell agency of the State 
Mutual in New York as a full-time life 
insurance agent. Young Smiley has an 
attractive personality and makes friends 
easily. 
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GAINS OF HARTFORD CO’’S 





Estimates of Combined Increases of 
Aetna, Travelers, Connecticut Mu- 
tual, Conn. Gen’l, Phoenix Mutual 
In an article in the Hartford Courant 

of last Sunday, M. Clark Terrill, vice- 

president Phoenix Mutual Life, says that 
combined gains made for 1935 of five 
life companies in Hartford (Aetna Life, 

Travelers, Connecticut General, Connec- 

ticut Mutual and Phoenix Mutual) are 

estimated as follows: 

Asset gains, $136,000,000; premium in- 
come gained, $12,000,000; total income 
gained, $20,000,000; new paid life insur- 
ance gained, $67.000,000; and in force 
gained $192,000,COO0. 





Ecker and Montgomery 
Quoted by Daily Papers 


Two insurance company presidents 
widely quoted in the year-end review 
issues of the daily papers this week are 
Frederick H. Ecker, president of the 
Metropolitan Life, and William Mont- 
gomery, head of the Acacia Mutual. 

Mr. Ecker reported the life business 
as “generally good” and gave statistics 
for the year. He said: “Behind this 
growth lies not only aggressiveness of 
conservation and sales effort and the 
continued economic improvement, but 
also the faith of the public in life insur- 
ance as an institution.” 

Mr. Montgomery stated: « “Whether 
because of the New Deal or in spite of 
it, depending on how we look at it, the 
forces of recovery have asserted them- 
selves vigorously during the past year, 
and the general economic situation in 
the United States has seemingly materi- 
ally improved. It is correctly accepted 
as fact that the life insurance business 
generally is the most accurate single in- 
dex of general economic conditions. The 
life insurance companies have given a 
good account of themselves during the 
year.’ 





Wm. H. Sargeant 
(Continued from Page 3) 


ago. He is survived by one sister, Mrs. 
Clarence B. Clark of Springfield, and by 
a nephew, William H. Clark of Balti- 
more. 

Springfield Church Crowded at Funeral 

Springfield, Mass., Dec. 31.—Church of 
the Unity, one of the largest in Spring- 
field, was crowded this afternoon at Wil- 
liam H. Sargeant’s funeral. The altar 
and chancel were completely banked with 
flowers. Rev. Owen Whitman Eames 
officiated in a beautiful service. 

From the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents came Arthur M. Collens, 
Phoenix Mutual; Morgan B. Brainard. 
Aetna Life; James Lee Loomis, Connec- 
ticut Mutual; Frederic H. Rhodes, Berk- 
shire; Francis P. Sears, Columbian Na- 
tional; George E. Bulkley and John M. 
Laird, Connecticut General; Chandler 
Bullock, State Mutual; George Willard 
Smith and J. A. Barbey, New England 
Mutual; Dr. John V. E. Westfall, Penn 
Mutual; Byron K. Elliott and Charles 
J. Diman, John Hancock; Vincent Whit- 
sitt, Life Presidents Association. Mr. 
Bullock was chairman of the committec. 

Many leading general agents from the 
Massachusetts Mutual attended, some 
from a long distance being Charles L. 
Scott, Kansas City; Chester O. Fischer, 
St. Louis; C. W. Reuling. Peoria; 
George FE. Lackey, Detroit; Charles H. 
Potter, Nashville. A number of New 
York City general agents were present. 
Roger M. Hull represented the official 
family of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. 

It was discovered in the Deaconess 
Hospital,- Boston, after the recent opera- 
tion, that Mr. Sargeant had cancer. 


Thirty persons have already enrolled 
in the study classes of the Indianapolis 
Chapter Chartered Life Underwriters for 
the June examinations. 
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Does the Turn of aHALF CENTURY 


Find You IN or OUT? 


CAN YOU AFFORD NOT TO BELONG? 
SEE FOR YOURSELF: — 


Calendar of Events for Members 
For First Six Months of 1936* 





























































































































DATE EVENT ADVANTAGE OF MEMBERSHIP 
JANUARY 1 | THE BULLETIN FREE. Only to Members 
__7 | DINNER MEETING. 6 P. M. _Speaker—HON. LOUIS H. PINK. Superintendent of Insurance. N. Y. State Discount of 50c. Each Ticket 
_10 | LIFE ASSOCIATION NEWS FREE. Only to Members 
17 THE TECHNIQUE OF SELLING. Part I, Lecture 1, 4 P. M.—""New Opportunities for the Life Underwriter” : re 
ok . “Speaker—DR. JOHN A. STEVENSON, of Philadelphia, Pa. FREE to Members and Their Guests 
24 | THE TECHNIQUE OF SELLING, Part I, Lecture 2, 4 P. M—"Sales Analysis and Demonstration” . a 
Speakers—PROFESSORS R. C. BORDEN and A. C. BUSSE, of New ‘York University FREE to Members and Their Guests 
FEBRUARY | | | THE BULLETIN _ FREE. Only to Members 
7 | THE TECHNIQUE OF SELLING. Part Il. Lecture 1. 4 P. M—"Fundamentals” = a . 
Speaker—CLAY HAMLIN, of Buffalo. N. Y. FREE. Open Only to Members 
a __ Spee AES = 
10 | LIFE ASSOCIATION NEWS FREE. Only to Members 
13 | POLICYHOLDERS’ LUNCHEON MEETING, 12 Noon Speaker—HARPER B. SIBLEY, President. Chamber of Commerce of U. S. Discount of 50c. Each Ticket 7 
21 | THE TECHNIQUE OF SELLING. Part Il. Lecture 2. 4 P. M.—"Prospecting” eT 
| * ™ speaker—DANIEL MASON, of New York FREE. Open Only to Members 
28 | THE TECHNIQUE OF SELLING. Part Il, Lecture 3.4P.M—‘The Approach” 8 + | ope qo a a 
Speaker—RALPH G. ENGELSMAN, of New York FREE. Open Only to Members 
MARCH 1 | THE BULLETIN, FREE. Only to Members — 
6 | THE TECHNIQUE OF SELLING. Pa Part IL Lecture / 44 P. M.—"Sales Strategy” Speaker—JOHN D. HOWELL, of New York FREE. Open Only to Members 
To | LIFE ASSOCIATION NEWS| FREE. Only to Members — 
12 | SIXTEENTH ANNUAL ONE DAY SALES CONGRESS—Program Announced Later Discount of $1.00 Each Ticket — 
2 _FIFTIETH ANNUAL BANQUET, - P. M.—Program Announced Later J 
20 | THE TECHNIQUE OF SELLING. Par! II, Lecture 5—"Sales Psychology” ie 
a __ Speaker—JAMES ELTON BRAGG, of New York FORE. Ope Culy te Menbes = 
27 | THE TECHNIQUE OF SELLING. Part Il. Lecture 6—"Closing” Speaker—CLANCY D. CONNELL, of New York FREE. Open Only to Members 
APRIL _1 | THE BULLETIN SS FREE. Only to Members — S 
3 | THE TECHNIQUE OF SELLING. Part Ill. Lecture |—“Business Insurance” 
_ Speaker—NATHANIEL SEEFURTH. of Chicago FREE. Open Only to Members 
10 | LIFE ASSOCIATION NEWS __ FREE. Only toMembers  __ 
___| THE TECHNIQUE OF SELLING. Part Il. ‘Lecture 2—"Income | Insurance” Speaker—J. ELLIOTT HALL, of New York FREE. Open Only to. Members 
14 | LUNCHEON MEETING. 12 Noon—Speaker | and subject announced at later date Discount of 50c. Each Ticket _ J 
17 | | THE TECHNIQUE OF SELLING. Part III, Lecture 3—“Insurance Trusts” Speaker—PAUL CLARK. of Boston FREE. Open Only to Members — 
24 | THE TECHNIQUE OF SELLING—Part III. Lecture 4—“Inheritance and Gift Taxes” 
Speaker—FORREST L. MORTON, of New York FREE. Open Only to Members 
MAY 1 | THE BULLETIN __ FREE. Only to Members — 
THE TECHNIQUE OF SELLING. Part Ill, Lecture S—"Wills and Trusts” 
" ” Speaker—DENIS BRANDON MADURO. of New York FREE. Open Only to Members a 
8 THE. TECHNIQUE OF SELLING, Part III, Lecture 6—Recapitulaticn” bers 
“™ "‘Speaker—VINCENT B. COFFIN FREE. Open Only to bomb es 
10 | LIFE ASSOCIATION NEWS FREE. Only toMembers 
14 | LADIES’ NIGHT DINNER MEETING. 6 P. M. NOMINATIONS, MONTE CARLO NIGHT, DANCING Discount of 50c. Each Ticket 
Speaker and Subject announced at later date 
JUNE _1 | THE BULLETIN FREE. Only to Members _ 
x a | LUNCHEON MEETING, 12 Noon. 1. ELECTION OF OFFICERS. Speaker and Subject to be announced later Discount of 50c. Each Ticket 
10 | LIFE ASSOCIATION NEWS FREE. Only to Members 
































* EVENTS FOR BALANCE OF 1836 WILL BE ANNOUNCED ON JULY Ist. 


THE MOST PROGRESSIVE — MOST INSPIRING — MOST PRACTICAL — MOST PROFITABLE MEMBERSHIP 
EVER OPEN TO YOU IN ANY ORGANIZATION AT ANY TIME 


RENEW YOUR MEMBERSHIP OR JOIN ANEW 


-TODAY— 


FORA 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY MEMBERSHIP 


IN THE 


Lire UNDERWRITERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE CiTY OF NEw York 


ELLES M. DERBY, Executive Manager 


Mezzanine Floor, Hotel Pennsylvania 


CHickering 4-326! 
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Northwestern Mutual 
Restricts Annuities 


WHEN BOUGHT AS INVESTMENTS 
New Rates and Provisions Adopted on 
First of the Year; Last Change 
Was in August 


The Northwestern Mutual, which re 
vised its life annuity reulations and rates 
on August 1, has issued further restric 
tions as of January | In discussing the 
previous changes Vice-President Percy H 
Evans said: 

“Tt is almost self-evident that those 
who are seeking for safety of their funds 
by the purchase of single premium poli- 
cies, and particularly short term endow- 
ments, are showing little interest in life 
insurance; their chief interest is in find- 
ing a reliable custodian for their funds.” 

The nature of the change is illustrated 
by the following new rates per $100 an- 


nually: 
Age Male Female 
== sowagees Magee $1,779.30 
osseeves coves Aguowee 1,410.70 
PObiceceksenttnks 891.50 1,034.60 


\fter December 31, 1935, the issue of 
life annuities shall be limited to a total 
premium of $25,000 from one applicant, 
less any amount of annuity premium pre- 
viously received from the same applicant 
and less also any annuity premium pre- 
viously paid in for an annuity benefit to 
the same annuitant whether beneficiary 
under a single or joint life contract. It 
is explained that the purpose of this rule 
is to limit the acceptance of life annuity 
premiums to $25,000 from the same pock- 
etbook or bank account so far as pos- 
sible without inquiry into the sources of 
the remittance. 

The rule against the issuance of life 
annuities where the annual yield is less 
than 414% as given in the previous cir- 
cular is continued without change and 
is to be considered in applying the fore- 
going limitation 

The issue of joint and survivor annui- 
tants with the refund feature is discon- 
tinued. Single life annuities, male or fe 
male, with the refund feature will be 
issued as heretofore under the revised 
rate basis 

The issue of single 
ments for endowment periods less than 
twenty years is discontinued. The limi- 
tation on the amount of premium receiv- 
able under single premium life policies 
and single premium endowments for 
periods of twenty years or more con- 
tinues as set forth in Circular No. 190. 

In conclusion Circular No. 191. says: 


premium endow- 


‘After December 31, 1935, no ‘surplus 
business’ as defined in Section 431 of 
Rules and Instructions will be accepted 
on single premium life, endowment and 


annuity contract plans.” 
TWO GUARDIAN LIFE PARTIES 


Doremus-Haviland and Bragg Agencies 
Hold Open House; Executives and 
New Junior Officers Guests 
Carl Heye, president of the Guardian 
Life, and James \ McLain, vice-presi- 


dent, headed the group of home office 
officials who attended the buffet lunch- 
eon in the Doremus-Haviland agency 


last Friday and later the open house of 
the James Elton Bragg agency 


\mong those present were these re- 
cently appointed junior officers, most of 
them assistant secretaries: L. W. Daley, 
Dr. David Roberts, C. K. Evans, O. F 
Grahame, D. J. Reidy, D. A. Ross and 


B. S. Johnson 
Others present 
Neuendorffer, 


Barnsley, actuary; 


included 
ecretary 


Frar k F 


Rudolph C 
Joseph «a 
Weiden- 





borner, superintendent of agencies; Dr 
M. B. Bender, medical director; Edward 
Ruge, underwriting ecretz Robert 
McDowell, manager ¢ depart- 
ment; J. L. Cameron, assistant actuary; 
George Mendes, assistant superintendent 


of agencies: B. B. Pouncey, assistant 
manager mortgage department; James 
Scott, assistant vice-president, and John 
C. Slattery, manager publicity depart- 
ment. 








——— 


Provident M ve Ads 
Kept For Ten Years 


ON FOUR POLICYHOLDERS’ WALLS 
Agency Bulletin Gives Space to News 
of Advertising Success; Literary 
Digest Sends Prospect List 
The Provident Mutuz il Life, which is 
publishing some remarkable picture-ad- 
vertisements in national publicé ations, is 
devoting considerable space in its field 
bulletin, Provident Notes, to the activities 
of the advertising department. Nelson 
White, manager of the department, con- 
tributes a page called “In the Advertis- 
ing Corner,” which discusses the current 
messages, tells how to use reprints, and 
also prints stories of old ads that are 

still having their effect. 

Lewis M. Bacon of Baltimore a week 
or two ago sold a policy that was a direct 
result of an ad printed in 1931. In that 
year he received an inquiry lead, but 
the prospect received a pay cut and can- 
celed even his existing insfirance. Now 
his estate is being rebuilt with this pol- 
icy as the first stone. 

\ 1925 Provident Mutual picture is still 
to be found in some policyholders’ of- 
fices, according to W. Earl Gaunt of 
West Virginia. This was the football 
advertisement, “My Boy’s Got the Ball!” 
Ten years after publication four policy- 
holders of his have this on their walls, 
and another has it under his glass desk- 


top. 
Simplicity Keynote of Present Messages 


The company’s present advertising is 
built around the theme, “Tighten Your 
Grip on the Future.” It is a series of 
ultra-simple pictures accompanied by a 
coupon. The first showed a fist tightly 
gripping a Provident contract, the hand 
and policy being almost life-size. The 
January copy is a large pair of scissors, 
the caption “A short cut to financial 
security” and a coupon which the print- 
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ed scissors are clipping. The “Tighten 
Your Grip” seal, the company signature 
and a line, “If you can save 25 cents 
« day, or over, mail this coupon,” com- 
plete the ad. 

The messages run in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. Literary Digest, New York 


Times Sunday Magazine and Popular 
Science. Their simplicity is highly ef- 
fective. 


To effect a tie-up between the adver- 
lising and the agents William J. Ryan, 
advertising manager of the Literary Di- 
zest, sent to Nelson White a list show- 
ing how the Digest secures subscriptions 
among certain classes, and a break-down 
telling what occupations actually receive 
the magazine. The idea is that agents 
calling on those in the occupations listed 
will find many who have seen the com- 
pany’s ad, 





P. F. HUFF COMING EAST 
Perez F. Huff, resident vice-president 
on the Pacific Coast for the Bankers 
National Life, will leave Los Angeles 
December 28 on the steamship Santa 
Elena for a two months’ stay in the East. 





J. D. BOOKSTAVER ILL 
Joseph D. Bookstaver, who is ill at 
home, has had an improved condition 
the past few days. 
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United States Freight 
Starts Retirement Plan 


WRITTEN BY METROPOLITAN 
Provisions of the Plan; Income at 65 to 
Be 114% of Total Salary Since 
Start of Coverage 


The United States Freight Co., with 
main offices in New York City, has 
adopted a retirement program which en- 
ables certain supervisory employes and 
executives of the company and its sub- 
sidiary companies to retire at fixed ages 
with incomes guaranteed for life. It will 
be administered by the Metropolitan 
Life under a group annuities contract. 

Provisions of the plan are interesting 

in view of discussion over government 
pension plan. 
_ At the normal ‘retirement age, which 
is 65, the retirement income will be ap- 
proximately 112% of total salary received 
from the date of participation in the 
plan. The income will represent the pro- 
ceeds of annuities set up by the insur- 
ance company from contributions made 
by both employer and employes. 

In addition to the contributions of the 
company towards the purchase of future 
service retirement credits, the company 
is purchasing an additional retirement 
income, recognizing past service, for em- 
eo ‘over 50 years of age on January 

, 1936—the effective date of the plan. 

‘Tf, with consent of the company, an 
employ e chooses to retire before the nor- 
mal age, the retirement income will be 
adjusted. Also, by agreeing to accept a 
reduced income, an employe may arrange 
to have its payment continued, after his 
death, to his widow or some other desig- 
nated person. 

Return of Contributions on Withdrawal 

Liberal concessions are included with 
respect to the return of employes’ con- 
tributions, upon withdrawal or death. 
The employe, who withdraws from the 
plan before retirement may elect to have 
a retirement income payable at the nor- 
mal retirement age based on the contri- 
butions he has cule. If the employe 
takes advantage of this option and has 
completed five years of membership in 
the plan, the company’s contributions, 
made to the date of withdrawal, will be 
applied to increase the retirement in- 
come. 

Supervisory employes and executives 
eligible for membership in the retirement 
program are located in the various 
branches and subsidiaries of the United 
States Freight Co. throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

In addition to the retirement program 
the company has a cooperative group life 
insurance plan underwritten by the Equi- 
table Society which has been in opera- 
tion for a number of years. All employes 
of the company automatically participate 
in this group insurance plan, after they 
have been in the employ of the company 
for one year. 





NEW MANAGER AT ‘SPOKANE 

Richard I. Berlin has been appointed 
agency manager for the Equitable So- 
ciety at Spokane, Wash., to succeed 
Charles H. McCoy, retired. Mr. Berlin 
was formerly with Kellogg Van Winkle 
agency, Equitable Society, Los Angeles. 
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Klingman Introduces 
Rossman at Luncheon 


N. Y. AGENCY SUPERINTENDENT 


Equitable Society Makes Two Appoint- 
ments; F. T. Limont in South; 
Managers Luncheon Guests 
former superin 


Harold J 


Rossman, 


tendent of agencies in southern territory 
for the Equitable Society, has been ap 
pointed 


superintendent of agencies in 


HAROLD J. ROSSMAN 


the New York department. His appoint- 
ment became effective January 1, Frank 
T. Limont, who has been in the agency 
department of the home office, succeeds 
Mr. Rossman as_ superintendent of 
agencies in southern territory. 

W. W. Klingman, agency vice-presi- 
dent of the Equitable Society, introduced 
Mr. Rossman to the managers of the 


FRANK T 


LIMONT 


New York metropolitan territory at a 
luncheon held in the Hotel Governor 
Clinton last Friday. Among those pres- 
ent at the affair from the home office 
were William J. Graham, vice-president; 
Albert G. Borden, second vice-president ; 
Gage E. Tarbell, senior director; Arthur 
M. Spalding, assistant to the agency 
vice-president; Lloyd Klingman, man- 


ager salary savings department; Henry 
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| Late News 


The Guardian Life announces official 


staff changes, effective January 1. They 
follow : 
D. Curtis Robertson, assistant secre- 


tary since 1928, has been made counscl. 
He is graduate of Cornell Law School. 

George L. Mendes, agency assistant 
since September, 1935, and who has also 
been supervisor of Doremus Haviland 
Agency, N. Y., has been made assistant 
superintendent of agencies. 

C. K. Evans, an underwriting division 
executive, has been made assistant un- 
derwriting secretary. 

Four new secretaries appointed by Th« 
(suardian are Orville F. Grahame, B. S. 
Johnson, Daniel J. Reidy and Delbert 
\. Ross. 

The New York Life has decided to dis- 
continue Single Premium Accumulative 
Retirement Annuities at the end of this 
year. 

Theodore W. Cook has been appointed 
manager of the National Life of Ver- 
mont in District of Columbia. He was 
formerly with Massachusetts Mutual. 


EASTERN’S 50% INCREASE 

The Eastern Life of New York in 1935 
had a 50% increase in paid-for business 
over 1934 and also a substantial increase 
in insurance in force. A group of the 
company’s leading agents 50% greater in 
number than last year, will sail on the 
Queen of Bermuda January 6 for Nassau 
and Havana. The group will be headed 
by Harry Yarin, vice-president and su- 
perintendent of agencies. A convention 
will be held on shipboard. 

HARTMANN’S NEW QUARTERS 

The Thomas E. Hartmann agency of 
the New England Mutual in Newark will 
move to new quarters on the fifteenth 
floor of the National Newark Building 
which will be occupied on or before Feb- 
ruary 1. 


GIRARD DIVIDENDS SAME 
Girard Life dividends to policyholders 
payable in 1936 will be on the same sched- 
ule as those paid in 1935. Interest on 
funds left on deposit with the company 

will beat the rate of 4% per annum. 





Kranz, associate Group manager, and 
Mr. Limont. 

Mr. Rossman started with the Equi- 
table Society in Chicago September 15, 
1920. He was in the office of the resi- 
dent supervisor where he gained broad 
experience in agency operations. In 1929 
he was transferred to the home office. 
\fter five years of close association with 
Mr. Klingman as agency assistant he 
was placed in southern territory as su- 
perintendent of agencies. 

Mr. Limont is a graduate of Boston 
College. He entered the Boston office 
of the Equitable Society in 1920 and later 
served as cashier in several cities. In 
1924 he left the auditor’s department and 
entered agency work. He was engaged 
in field work as district manager until 
1929 when he transferred to the home 
office where he has been assisting the 
agency vice-president in organization 
work. 

Agencies of the Equitable Society are 
grouped in five departments: New York, 
Southern, Eastern, Central and Western. 





Columbus General Agent 





STERLING L. YOUNGQUIST 


Sterling L. Youngquist of ‘Galesburg, 
ill., has been named general agent of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life of Milwaukee 
at Columbus, Ohio, effective January 1. 
He will fill the vacancy caused by the 
transfer to Detroit, Mich., of Charles kK 
Eckert, general agent at Columbus, to 
take over the Milton L. Woodward gen- 
eral agency. Mr. Wocdward is retiring 
as general agent to devote his time to 
personal production. 

Mr. Youngquist is widely known as a 
personal producer but also as an effective 
trainer of agents. Born in Knoxville, IIL, 
in 1894, he was graduated from Knox 
College at Galesburg, where he had 
banking and business experience, inter- 
rupted by World War service, until he 
was appointed a special agent of the 
Northwestern Mutual on July 1, 1928. 

A year and a half ago he was drafted 
into the general agency of Ray Becker 
at Peoria, Ill, under which he has al- 
ways worked, as production manager. 
Always active in the company’s associa- 
tion of agents, he has served as vice- 
president of Zone 2 of the District 
Agents’ Association. 


LIFE INSURANCE AS BONUS 





Laura Rosen, Engelsman Agency, Sells 
Idea to Wall Street Firm; News 
Sent Over Ticker 
Life insurance got a great bit of pub- 
licity last week when the Wall Street 
ticker sent this story over its 
“Christmas Bonus—Strauss Phillips & 
Co. has distributed bonuses ranging 
from one to ten weeks’ salary. In addi- 
tion salaries have been raised and life 
insurance policies have been distributed 

to employes at the firm’s cost.” 

The contracts were for Ordinary life 
not Group. Laura Rosen of the Engels- 
man agency, Penn Mutual, New York, 
sold Strauss Phillips & Co., a successful 
Wall Street house, the idea of giving in 
addition to any other bonuses a life 
insurance policy to each employe. The 
policy is to be paid by the firm and will 
be paid for by the firm as long as the 
empioye remains with the company. The 
transaction was so unusual that the Wall 
Street ticker sent news of it across the 
continent. 
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GIRARD’S NEW RATES 


The Girard Life is making several 
changes in its dividend system. ‘The 


1936 scale will be the same as in 1935, 
but the coupon system will be discon- 
tinued and the first dividend under new 
policies will be at the end of the second 
year. Participating rates will be slightly 
higher on some plans, lower on others. 
Non-participating plans will be some- 
what increased, as will annuity premiums. 
Modified Life plan is withdrawn. Funds 
on deposit will draw 4%. 





Eugene C. Kelly Marries 

Miss Claire T. Beaudry, daughter of 
Mrs. L. Tanguay Beaudry of New York, 
was married on Saturday, December 28, 
to Mr. Eugene C. Kelly of the Home 
Life, son of Mrs. Roseanne Kelly of 
Davenport, Ia., at the chapel of the Do- 
minican Fathers’ Church in New York 
City. The ceremony was performed by 
the Reverend Justin Costello. 

The bride is the granddaughter of N. 
P. Tanguay, M. P., former Postmaster 
General of the Province of Quebec. She 
was born in Wainwright, Alberta, and 
is a graduate of the Villa Maria of 
Montreal and of the University of Mont- 
real Conservatory of Music. Previous to 
making her home in New York the bride 
resided for several years in Tampa, Fla., 
where she was active in the younger so- 
cial set and was a member of the Friday 
Morning Musical. 

Mr. Kelly was born in Des Moines, 
Ia., and resided for many years in Day- 
enport, Ia., where he was associated with 
the Register Life. He is also a former 
1esident of Tampa, Fla., where he was 
associated with Loper B. Lowry of the 
Gulf Life. At the present time Mr. 
Kelly is one of the junior executives of 
the Home Life of New York, holding 
the position of field supervisor. He is 
a graduate of St. Ambrose College. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eugene C. Kelly, after 
a brief honeymoon, will reside in New 
York City. 
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Tells of High Cost To 
Nation of Social Laws 


LETTER GOES TO GOVERNORS 





H. C. Williams of Foundation Plan, New 
York, Says Act Will Take 12 to 15% 
of State’s Payrolls 





Governors of all states have been sent 
the following letter by H. C. Williams, 
president of the Foundation Plan, New 
York City, warning that the scheme of 
social insurance now being put into oper- 
ation will be a colossal burden on the 
workers of all states and will provide 
them with less “security” than is now 
available to them through banks, insur- 
ance companies and living trust plans. 
His letter to the governors follows: 

December 20, 1935. 
Dear Governor: 

How much will “Social Security” cost 
the citizens of your state? And what 
will they get for their money? 

On January 1 Uncle Sam starts col- 
lecting 1% of the payrolls for unemploy- 
ment insurance under the provisions of 
the “Social Security Act.” This will be 
increased to 3%. 

In 1937, one year away, the old age 
pensions tax on payrolls will be inau- 
gurated, starting at 2% and progressive- 
ly raised to 6%. According to the law 
the employer and employe are supposed 
to bear this tax equally. 

That makes a direct tax on payrolls, 
on productivity, of 9%. But that is not 
the end of the tax story. 

Under the act a $50,000.000,000 reserve 
fund of government bonds will be built 
up. Interest at 3% will be $1,500,000,000 
annually. How will that be paid? 
Through taxation—through a levy upon 
the productive activity of the nation. 
That will amount to at least another 3% 
of payrolls. 

Thus, the levy on producers in your 
state under the Social Security Act will 
amount to at least 12%. It may go much 
higher. 

Present Extent of Taxation 

Tn view of the fact that 25 cents out 
of every dollar is now taken from the 
pay envelope of every worker by Fed- 
eral, state, municipal and county gov- 
ernments, this means that the Social 
Security Act will bring the confiscation 
of wages, directly and indirectly, up to 
40% or more. 

Federal, state, municipal and county 
taxes in this countrv now total more 
than $13,000,000,000. Since the total na- 
tional income is only $50,000,000,000 that 
means that taxes take more than 25 
cents out of everv dollar earned by the 
nroductive part of the American public. 
Even with that colossal levy. the United 
States and its political sub-divisions are 
in poor financial shape. When will 
Uncle Sam pay off his $30,000,000,000 of 
debts now outstanding? Or the states or 
cities their Frankenstein debts? 

No one can escape taxes. The stenog- 
rapher earning $20 a week now contrib- 
utes, although unwillingly, $5 of her wage 
for taxes as surely as the executive con- 
tributes a share of his income. 

Passing over the serious questions of 
whether a total levy of 40% on income 
wili not stifle initiative and hamstring 
economic progress, let us see what the 
citizens of your and other states will 
receive under the “Social Security Act.” 

Will this act remove all problems of 
unemployment and uncertainty of old 
age? Is the Social Security Act a sub- 
stitute for thrift? Will this end all pov- 
erty, make “every man a king,” give 
every old man and woman a bag of 
money to spend each month? 

An Economic Santa Claus 

Is the Social Security Act an economic 
Santa Claus who will turn every day 
into Christmas ? 

Under the pensions provisions of the 
act, monthly benefits will be one-half 
of 1% of total wages, with a minimum 
of $10 and a maximum of $85 a month. 
\ person to secure the top pension must 
earn, for example, $250 a month for 
forty-five years. Thus, workers of the 


present generation will receive but little 
benefit from the act. The average pen- 
sion will certainly be less than $50 a 
month, not enough to make “every man 
a king.” A man must quit work to draw 
the pension, even if he is hale and 
hearty. Hence, the scheme will be of 
little value to energetic men earning $15 
a week or more at the retirement age. 

Even if a man lives to be 65 and draws 
his pension, he will not be a very great 
winner. Life expectancy tables of the 
big insurance companies show that men 
of 65 live an average of eleven years 
longer. Suppose a man has worked thirty 
vears steadily at an average salary of 


H. C. Williams 
The Foundation Plan of New York, 
of which H. C. Williams, author of 
the accompanying letter is president, 
is associated with the United Endow- 
ment Foundation, Inc., which admin- 
isters trust funds, the trustee being 
the Commercial National Bank & 
Trust Co., 56 Wall Street. At one 
time Mr. Williams was manager of 
the National Thrift & Bond Co, 
which during the war distributed 
baby industrial bonds among the 
commercia! industrial institutions. He 
was also president of the Mortgage 

Guarantee Co. of America. 














$125 a month. His pension will be $50 
a month. (But he has to throw up his 
$125 job before he can draw a pension.) 
If he lives the average of eleven years 
he draws $600 a year, or a total of $6,- 
600. Against that a total of $2,700 will 
have been contributed directly and $2,- 
700 contributed indirectly (being the 
other 6% of the total 12% that social 
security will cost) or $5,400. If loss of 
interest is calculated, several thousand 
dollars should be added to that figure. 
By putting his money in savings banks 
or by buying insurance, or better yet 
by creating a living trust under the sys- 
tematic plans now available, he could 
actually buy a great deal more “social 
security” for the same money than he 
will get under the act. 
When a Worker Dies 

If a worker dies before he reaches 
the age of 65, his estate will be paid 
344% of the total wages that he had 
received. That is only a little more than 
half the money paid in. directly, disre- 
garding interest. Since the life expec- 
tancy tables show that forty out of every 
100 workers die before they reach the 
age of 65, that means that more than 
one-third of the persons included under 
the scheme will, by dying, receive back 
only a part of the money they have 
paid in. For the average worker the 
chances are 60-40 that he will live long 
enough to get benefits, such as they are, 
in his old age. 

The unemployment scheme, for which 
collection of taxes starts next month, 
is even less favorable. If the state un- 
employment laws already passed may 
be regarded as typical, a minimum of 
$5 and a maximum of $15 a week for 
ten to sixteen weeks of unemployment 
in any one year will be provided. Com- 
pensation will not be provided to carry 
a man through four or five months of 
idleness. Generally, benefits will be based 
cn earnings of the worker for the pre- 
yious year. 

Thus, the old age pensions and the 
unemployment insurance will provide 
protection against little more than hun- 
ger and need of bare necessities. In no 
sense can the legislation be a substitute 
for individual thrift; in fact because of 
the increased tax burden that will be 
placed upon working Americans, the 
need for thrift will be greater than be- 
fore. 

It is the duty of state officials respon- 
sible for the enactment of sustaining leg- 
islation in carrying out the “Social Se- 
curity Act” to see to it that the citizens 
of their respective states understand the 
ramifications of the social security pro- 
gram, and are not lulléd into a sense of 
false security—a security that is not 
provided. 

H. C. Williams, President. 
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The Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


BELIEVES 


THAT the business of life insurance is one of trusteeship, in 
which there is no place for commercialism: 


THAT exact equality of obligation, benefit and service to each 
policyholder is consequent upon the relationship between policy- 
holder and Company, and is enjoined by the laws of most, if not 
all, the states; 


THAT the same standards of selection should be applied to all 
applicants for life insurance, if mutuality and equality are to be 
preserved. To require a medical examination of part of the mem- 
bers and not of others, without segregation, violates this theory. 
and consequently, the Northwestern does not, and will not, do a 
non-medical business; 


THAT to include health and accident features in the policies of 
part of its members, without segregation and at less than self- 
supporting rates, results in discrimination; that the cost of these 
features is still unknown; that they inject uncertainty, controversy 
and a resulting loss of prestige into the business, and hence, the 
Northwestern has not adopted the Disability. Annuity and Double 
Indemnity features: 


THAT its low first year lapse rate, and its “repeat orders” from 
policyholders exceeding 50% per annum of its new volume, result 
from its simple, clear and definite contract and the intelligent, 


responsible, personal selling and service of its agents; 


THAT each policyholder needs, and is entitled to, a service that 
can be obtained only from personal negotiations with a com- 
petent and responsible agent; that group, payroll deduction, and, 
generally, all wholesale and mass selling of life insurance tend to 
minimize the efficiency of agents and to eliminate them altogether, 
thereby resulting in loss of service to policyholders and conse- 
quent dissatisfaction to them. The Northwestern, therefore, has 
not adopted wholesale and mass selling plans: 


THAT it has a deep and binding obligation to the 600,000 men 
and women who are its present policyholders: that it cannot admit 
others, who do not comply with established standards, into an 
equal partnership with them, without being chargeable with bad 
faith; that volume, beyond enough to keep the Company healthy 
and serviceable, is of no important consequence to policyholders. 
The Northwestern, therefore, will not lower its standards for the 


sake of volume: 


THAT if future results are to be as satisfying as past experience 
to its policyholders, the Company must adhere to established 
standards. If it abandons such standards, it must, of necessity, 
increase its costs, and the Northwestern reiterates that it will not 
abandon, nor lower, its standards. 
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TEACHERS MEETING IN NEW YORK 








Outline of Study For 
Insurance Students 


BY PROFESSOR H. J. LOMAN 
Only 24 Credit Hours Out of 140 Given 
To Insurance; Half To General 
Subjects 

In outlining a program of study for 
students specializing in insurance before 
the American Association of University 
Teachers of Insurance in New York last 
Friday, H. J. Loman, professor of insur- 
ance at the Wharton School, University 
of Pennsylvania, gave lists of subjects 
for each year of a four year course. The 
outline was based on the following as- 
sumptions, that the course consists of 
collegiate training at the degree level; 
that it is taken in a school of business; 
that it is not for training of actuaries ; 
that the work is fitted into a four year 
undergraduate course or a two year 
graduate course. 

In a statement summarizing his objec- 
tives Professor Loman said: 

Objectives of Course 

“Before outlining a course of study 
for collegiate training of students spe- 
cializing in insurance a brief statement 
of objectives is necessary. To some ex- 
tent this involves the objectives of com- 
merce courses in general. On this point 
there is a great diversity of opinion. 
Personally I am inclined to the view that 
a comprehensive training in the funda- 


mentals of all business is much more 
valuable than narrow specialization not 
only because it produces men with 


broader visions and capacities but also 
because intensive specialization in a col- 
lege course may result in disappoint- 
ment when the student discovers that 
his life’s vocation is going to be some- 
thing other than his specialty. How- 
ever, I believe it is educationally desir- 
able to include some specialization in a 
college course in business administration 
and each specialized field of study should 
contemplate the kinds of positions which 
college graduates might obtain. For in- 
stance in insurance if we eliminate actu- 
arial science which is a highly technica! 
field, graduates are likely to follow one 
of two kinds of activities. Either they 
become insurance underwriters or they 
enter insurance company agencies or 
home offices with the intention of work- 
ing up to supervisory or managerial po- 
sitions. In either event their duties call 
for the giving of business and personal 
advice and*the making of business and 
personal decisions that are of moment- 
ous consequence to the persons affected. 
Moreover it is from these groups that 
the insurance executives, administrators 
and !teaders of tomorrow are to be chos- 
en. Therefore we should train men to 
be well grounded in the entire field of 
business, men who understand the prin- 
ciples of business administration, men 
who understand the interrelationship of 
the various parts of the economic struc- 
ture, who have high ethical and social 
concepts, a professional attitude toward 
their work, men who are capable of in- 
dependent thought in their chosen field 
and not merely insurance technicians. 

“In line with these thoughts my pro- 
posed course of study for a college course 
of approximately 140 credit hours de- 
votes only twenty-four credit hours te 
the specific fields of life, fire, marine, 
casualty and social insurance. Forty-five 
to fifty credit hours are assigned to other 
business subjects, some of them special- 
ized such as investments and other top- 
ics closely allied to insurance but most 
of them such as statistics, psychology, 
elementary accounting and money and 
credit pertain to general business train- 
ing. The remainder of the credit hours 
should be in general courses in history, 
English literature, advanced economics, 
political science and sociology.” 

Outline of Course 

Following is Professor Loman’s out- 
line of the four-year course: 

1. Elementary Accounting—record keeping, 


the a ge of statements and account anal- 


ysis.—5 or 6 Credit Hours. 

2. Business Organizations—various types of 
business organizations, their formation and op- 
eration—to serve as a_ business orientation 
course.—3 or 4 Credit Hours. 

3. Commercial Law—law as the instrumen- 
tality of social control. Law of contracts and 
agency.—4 Credit Hours. 

4. English Composition—the usual drill course 
in writing compositions.—4 Credit Hours. 

5. Marketing—the elements, function, struc- 
ture and organization of the field of marketing. 
—4 Credit Hours. 

6. Political Science—descriptive analysis of 
the American government system—national, state 
local and the interrelationship of government 
and business.—5 or 6 Credit Hours. 

7. Sociology—human group life and the prob- 


lems of American society.—5 or 6 Credit Hours. 
Second Year 


1. Advanced Accounting — preparation and 
interpretation of financial and operating state- 
ments, budgeting and budgetary control.—4 
Credit Hours. 

2. Banking and Credit—principles of money, 
banking and commercial credit—our national 
monetary and banking system and the relation- 
ship of money and the price level to banking 
policy, business fluctuations and governmental! 
finance.—5 or 6 Credit Hours. 

3. Commercial Law—law partnerships, cor- 
porations and sales.—4 Credit Hours. 

4. Corporation Finance—formation, capitaliz- 
ation, promotion, capital raising, dividend polli- 
cies, consolidation, reorganization and liquida- 
tion of corporations.—4 Credit Hours. 

5. Principles of Economics—-an introductory 
course to fundamental economic concepts, prin- 
ciples and problems.—5 or 6 Credit Hours. 

6. Insurance—a course in principles and 
practices as applied to the several forms of 
insurance with special emphasis on economic 
and social services. This would include the 
economic theory of insurance, the fundamen- 
tals of insurance contracts, the types of carri- 
ers, principles of rate-making and state regu- 
lation.—4 Credit Hours. 


Third Year 


1. Business Statistics- 
analyzing and presenting business data. 
Hours. 


-methods of collecting, 
4 Credit 


2. Commercial Law—law of negotiable in- 


struments and bankruptcy.—3 Credit Hours. 
3. Life Insurance—types of policies and their 
uses, principles of rate-making, policy interpre- 
tation and practices and problems of the busi- 
ness.—4 Credit Hours. 

4. Fire and Marine Insurance—nature and 
uses of property forms of insurance, rate-making, 
policy interpretation, practices and problems of 
the business.—4 Credit Hours, 

5. Casualty Insurance—social and legal basis 
of the several casualty lines, rate-making, policy 
interpretation, practices and problems of the 
business.—4 Credit Hours. 

6. Investments — principles of investment 
banking and security analysis as applied to 
various types of investments.—4 Credit Hours. 

7. Psychology—a general psychology course 
with business illustrations and applications.—5 
or 6 Credit Hours, 

8. Wills, Trusts and 
wills, trusts and decedents’ 
Hours. 

9. Taxation—principles of taxation, especially 
as related to income, inheritance and gift taxes. 

2 Credit Hours. 


Fourth Year 


1. Business Correspondence—style, structure 
and aims of business letters.—4 Credit Hours. 
2. Public Speaking—training in effective util- 
ization of spoken words.—4 Credit Hours 
Personnel Administration and Sales Man- 
agement—the study of human relations in indus- 
try and the problems of the manager in his 
relations with employes. The selection, train- 
ing and compensation of a sales force and the 
planning of sales work.—4 Credit Hours. 





Estates—the law of 
estates.—2 Credit 


4. Social Insurance—the social basis and 
needs for this type of insurance and a study 
of our progress in this direction. —4 Credit 
Hours. 


5. Insurance Problems—a study of specific 
problems in the field of life insurance to be 
conducted on a report or seminar basis. This 
should involve the application of the principles 
studied not only in the preceding insurance 
courses but also all the correlated work.—4 
Credit Hours. 

If the major field of interest is fire insurance 
the courses in taxation, wills, trusts and estates 
can be omitted and perhaps social insurance 
could be eliminated. In place of these and the 
life insurance problems course the following 
should be substituted: 

Manufacturing Industries —— nature and 
causes of growth, decline, shifts in location, 
seasonality, investment in plant, shifts in raw 
materials and changes in processes of produc- 
tion of manufacturing industries.—5 or 6 Credit 
Hours. 

2. Loss Prevention—the activities of insur- 
ance companies and the government in _attempt- 
ing to reduce losses. Principles of design, con- 
struction and materials aimed at fire prevention. 
—2 Credit Hours. 

3. Real Estate—the preblems of sale and pur- 
chase of real property and the law and practice 
relating to titles, mortgages, leases and other 
legal interests in realty —4 Credit Hours. 

4. Insurance Problems—-similar to the course 
in life insurance problems but devoted to the 
fire and marine busitiess—4 Credit Hours. 


Sinaia Reelected Head 


Of Insurance Teachers Ass’n 





BLANCHARD 


RALPH H. 


Ralph H. Blanchard of Columbia Uni- 


versity, who headed the arrangements 


committee for the American Association 


of University Teachers of Insurance con- 


vention, was reelected president last 


week. Others reelected are H. J. Lo- 
man, Wharton School, vice-president, 
and F. G. Dickinson, University of IIli- 
nois, secretary-treasurer. A new mem- 


ber of the executive committee is J. E. 
Partington, University of Iowa, who suc- 
ceeds A. H. Mowbray, University of Cal- 
ifornia. 

In addition to the seven papers re- 
viewed in various parts of this issue 
there was discussion by S. B. Ackerman, 
ae a, ee A. Kulp, Wharton School; 
E L. Bowers, Ohio State; Mr. Parting- 
ton; J. H. Magee, University of Maine, 
and William Leslie, associate general 
manager of the National Bureau, Casual- 
ty & Surety Underwriters. 

With three executives and three teach- 
ers on the formal program the associa- 
tion attempted to bridge the gap between 
classroom education and practice. The 
executives described what in their opin- 
ions are the most helpful things universi- 
ty courses can accomplish, and the teach- 
ers described what they consider ideal 
courses both for those specializing in in- 
surance and those not so specializing. 
Those papers are reviewed in the various 
departments of this issue on pages 17, 18 
and 30 


A VV. Crt CHRISTMAS PARTY 


Wives and Children Join Agency Force 
in Celebration; Climax to Loyal 
Legion Week 

A Christmas party for the agents, their 
wives and children climaxed loyal legion 
week in the A. V. Ott agency of the 
Equitable Society, New York. The agen- 
cy was one of the first in Metropolitan 
territory to qualify 100% during the 
veek when every agent was expected to 
write at least one application. The year 
was the most successful the agency has 
ever had. 

About thirty children were among the 
eighty-odd guests at the party. Santa 
Claus was present and gifts were distrib- 
uted around the agency Christmas tree. 
Later a turkey dinner was served in the 
agency offices. 

Edgar Webb, one of those in charge 
of education at the home office, briefly 
addressed the wives on ways in which 
they could help their husbands’ produc- 
tion. Thomas Burns, cashier, was also 
present from the home office. 


Lawyer Cites Many 
Needs For Insurance 

KEE AGENCY SALES CONGRESS 

Harvey Weeks, “© Peston Dawson 


Among Speakers in All Day Meet- 
ing; Make Plans for 1936 





Opportunities for the life underwriter 
to do a great job in properly setting up 
estates, 
tion for businesses and trusts were point- 
ed out last week by Edward A. Vosseler, 
law assistant to the surrogate of Kings 
County and professor of wiils, trusts and 
Brooklyn Law 


reviewing wills, advising protec- 


surrogate practice at 
School of St. Lawrence University. He 
cited many cases he has handled where 
reat prob- 
lem had it been available to provide ready 
cash free from the claims of creditors 
Many wills, he said, are not up-to-date. 

His remarks were delivered before the 
all-day sales congress of the William H. 
Kee agency, Mutual Life, Brooklyn, held 
at the Hotel Bossert last Friday. Sales 
ideas and plans for 1936 were topics pre- 
sented by a balanced program of guest 
speakers and agency members. Donald 
E. Mitchell, educational director, was 
chairman of the meeting. 

\ high point of the morning program 
was the address of Harvey Weeks, vice- 
president, Central Hanover Bank & 
Trust, and a former successful insurance 
producer. He gave a clever sales idea 
he used in selling men around fifty-five 
years old who say, “Insurance is too ex- 
pensive now, I should have bought twen- 
ty years ago.” Mr. Weeks took the 
premium at age 35 per $1,000. He then 
deducted the cash value of the policy 
twenty years later in order to show the 
actual protection afforded. And then 
proved by the rate book that the cost in 
proportion to the amount of protection 
was exactly the same. 

>. Preston “Pep” Dawson, Beers agen- 
cy, New England Mutual, New York, 
featured the afternoon program with his 
talk on the five basic methods of pros- 
pecting. Other speakers were W. Regi- 
nald Baker of the Mutual Life Newark 
agency who has been a member of the 
company’s field club for eighteen years; 
M. Largeman, branch manager for the 
agency in Williamsburg; J. E. Kunken, 
Hempstead district manager; Carl Haas, 
an agent, and Stanley D. Bonner, agency 
organizer. William H. Kee, manager, 
closed the meeting. 

Gettinger New District Manager 

Peter P. Gettinger, a member of the 
agency nearly twelve years, was a new- 
comer to sit with the district managers 
at lunch. He has recently been appoint- 
ed in charge of Queens with his offices in 
the agency at 16 Court Street. Max 
Haas, district manager at Jamaica, Mr. 
Kunken and Mr. Largeman were others 
at the table. Mr. Gettinger in his early 
vears specialized in selling insurance to 
policemen. He now numbers more than 
1,000 of the men on the force among his 
clients. He uses a direct mail approach 
of his own design. For several years he 
has been a member of the company’s 
quarter muillion club. 


insurance might have solvedag 


FOUR NEW MICHIGAN BRANCHES 


Great-West ne ‘elles Detroit 
Manager; Milner at Flint; Barnes at 
Grand Rapids and Brogan at Lansing 
Four branch offices of the Great-West 

Life were established in Michigan, ef- 

fective this week. The Great-West has 

been writing in that state for fifteen 
years. 

A. P. Johnson, who has been city man- 
ager in Detroit for some years, has been 
promoted to branch manager. C. T. Mil- 
ner, formerly branch manager for the 
company in Chicago, returns to Michi- 
gan as branch manager at Flint; while 
Sam Barnes and H. C. Brogan, formerly 
district managers for the company, be- 
come branch managers at Grand Rapids 
and Lansing respectively. 
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WILLIAM H. SARGEANT 
The death a few days ago of William 
H. Sargeant, president of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual, removes from the life in- 
surance field distin- 
guished members, a lovable personality 
responsibilities 


one of its most 


in whose hands 
were safely entrusted. 

Many persons believe that Sinclair 
Lewis is the American novelist doing 
the best job in mirroring the American 
scene. They regard him as the genera- 
tion’s most efficient word painter of the 
business type. He has demonstrated this 
on various occasions, but he would be a 
much more accurate delineator of Amer- 
ican business personality characteriza- 
if he had 
during 
the 


great 


instance—Mr 
research 
literary 


tion met—for 


those tours 


basis of his 


Sargeant 
which 
sketches. 

The late president of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual was both an extraordinary 
and an ordinary personality. Extraordi- 
nary he certainly was in that, starting 
with an equipment largely of his own 
merits, he reached the heights. His ele- 
vation was attained gradually and logi- 
cally. Ordinary he certainly was in the 
democracy of his character and in that 
he did not strike one as a person who 
believed that he was striding along with 
the gods. He had simplicity, charm, un- 
derstanding and strength as well. It 
would have been important, therefore, 
for Novelist Lewis to have encountered 
Mr. Sargeant and to have seen at close 
contact an outstanding successful person 
in the business world who had such few 
human frailties, whose companionship 
was so delightful, and who put on such 
little of the outward dress, known as fuss 
and feathers. 


were 


CASUALTY-SURETY SURVEY 

\ preliminary survey of casualty-sure- 
ty results and trends during the year 
1935, conducted by The .Eastern Under- 
writer, indicates that for the first time 
since the depression began an aggregate 
underwriting profit is expected by stock 
companies on last year’s business. The 
volume of premiums is greater than in 
1934, loss and expense ratios are reported 
improved, and there is a note of optim- 
ism prevailing as the New Year begins. 
A further improvement in one of. the 
major lines—workmen’s compensation— 
is expected. Fidelity and surety results 
will reflect the stepping up of govern- 
mental building activity during the past 


six or eight months. Companies in this 
field feel that their depression worries 
are practically over. They are under- 
writing more carefully, keeping down 
overhead, and are recovering salvage paid 
out in the bad years. 

Leaders are hopeful that the experi- 
ence in the automobile liability line will 
not be as discouraging as in the past 
few years. A few companies, it is re- 
ported, will show an underwriting profit 
but generally the aggregate results will 
probably be a little worse. This is de- 
spite the Herculean efforts made to re- 
duce automobile accidents and fatalities 
by a concerted prevention campaign 
which was far-reaching in its effects. 
Educational propaganda, however, seems 
to be very slow in making much of a 
dent on the public mind. Even the great 
spread of the crash-horror “—And Sud- 
den Death” article and its attendant pub- 
licity did not prevent automobile deaths 
from numbering about 36,000 or about 
the same as in 1934. And the rate of 
death per accident has increased almost 
7%, according to a summary of the year 
by the Travelers. 

As to trends which will have an effect, 
favorable or unfavorable, upon the busi- 
ness in the coming months they include 
(1) the trend toward occupational dis- 
ease coverage in bills similar to that al- 
ready passed in New York; (2) the agi- 
tation for something more than financial 
responsibility automobile laws in the sev- 
eral states—including New York; (3) the 
agitation for some kind of qualification 
test for motor vehicle operators; (4) the 
inclusion of the trucking business under 
the supervision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and (5) the realiza- 
tion by buyers that through a fixed 
charge in their annual budget all haz- 
ards, with the sole exception. of judg- 
ment, can be eliminated from business. 





G. J. MacMahon, son of J. MacMahon, 
joint general manager of the Pearl, has 
recently been appointed private secretary 
of President Runciman of the British 
Board of Trade. 

* ” nd 

Eric V. Chown of the Mutual Life of 
Canada has been appointed branch man- 
ager for Nova Scotia to succeed C. F. 
Worrell. He has been assistant superin- 
tendent.of agencies of the Mutual Life 
and before that was an executive of the 
Canadian association of life underwriters. 

* * * 

H. Rhodes Feder, a division manager 
in the Prudential home office, has been 
forty-five years with the company. 
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GORDON H. CAMPBELL 


Gordon H. Campbell, general agent for 
the Aetna Life for Arkansas and Louisi- 
ana, was elected first vice-president of 
the Little Rock Chamber of Commerce. 


He will have a prominent part in the 
campaign to be inaugurated by the Little 
Rock Chamber of Commerce to support 
a program designed to interest enter- 
prises in the North and East in estab- 
lishing manufacturing plants in Little 


Rock. 
* * * 


James H. Price, lieutenant governor of 
who recently announced his 
candidacy for the governorship, is well 
and favorably known in state insurance 
circles. He has given long service as an 
adjuster for casualty companies with of- 
fices in Richmond. Three other men 
identified with insurance are being prom- 
inently mentioned as possible candidates. 
They are Congressman Thomas G. Burch, 
long the head of a large local agency 
at Martinsville; J. Gordon Bohannon of 
Petersburg, counsel for the Virginia rat- 
ing bureau, and Thomas W. Oczlin, chair- 
man of the state corporation commission 
with supervision over the state insurance 
bureau. Mr. Price, while a member of 
the Virginia house of delegates some 
years ago, piloted the Virginia work- 
men’s compensation act through that 
body when it was enacted into law. 
* * * 


John Kenlon, former chief of the New 
York Fire Insurance Department, re- 
cently celebrated his seventy-fifth birth- 
day. During his career with the Fire 
Department he attended 40,000 fires. He 
was fire chief longer than any other man 
in the state’s history. He told a reporter 
of the Herald-Tribune that he has not 
been to a fire since he quit the depart- 
ment and does not intend to go to one. 
Fourteen years before he became a New 
York fire fighter he was a sailor. On 
one of his voyages around the Horn all 
the rigging of the topsail schooner was 
blown away and the ship barely made 
the Falkland Islands under the jury- 
masts. He was in St. Petersburg the 
day Czar Alexander II was assassinated 
and was put in jail along with other 
British tars as a suspicious foreigner. 
He has been in shipwrecks, one off the 
coast of Scotland; was once ice-bound 
in Archangel, Russia. On another occa- 
sion his ship was on fire. 

* * * 


Milton Wright is author of a book, 
“How to Get Publicity,” which was pub- 
lished last month by McGraw, Hill. 


Virginia 





JOSEPH M. GUILFOYLE 
Joseph M. Guilfoyle, who for 


some 
months has been insurance editor of 
The Wall Street Journal, has been con- 
ducting a column three times a week, 
called “Insurance News and Comment.” 
In addition to the column he writes 
special articles on factors affecting the 
various divisions of the industry. Re- 
cently he completed an analysis of the 
investment policies of life insurance com- 
panies. Mr. Guilfoyle has been a mem- 
ber of The Wall Street Journal staff 
for several years. Prior to his appoint- 
ment as insurance editor he was cotton 


editor. He also has covered general 
assignments and has done statistical 
work. 

ok oo * 


Elizabeth B. Keffer, daughter of Ros- 
coe H. Keffer, Luther-Keffer agency, 
Aetna Life, New York, and Cornelius 
Van Vlaanderen of Montclair, N. J., are 
engaged. Mr. Van Vlaanderen is asso- 
ciated with the Van Vlaanderen Machine 
Co., Paterson. Miss Keffer was educated 
at Smith College and Sarah Lawrence 
College. She is now in Bahama. 

x * #8 


Arthur S. Morgenstern, one of the 
leading agents of Seattle, has been made 
a member of the board of trustees of 
the King County Hospital System, Seat- 
tle. D. K. MacDonald of Carter, Mac- 
Donald & Co., Seattle local agents, is 
also a member of the board. Mr. Mor- 
genstern is a past exalted ruler of the 
Elks and was chairman of that order’s 
1931 convention in Seattle. He is presi- 
dent of H. E. Lippman & Co., an old 
agency. 

oa a a 


Winthrop W. Aldredge, president 
Chase National Bank, was the principal 
speaker at the banquet of the Houston 
Chamber of Commerce, which honored 
Gus S. Wortham, president of the Amer- 
ican General Fire who has just completed 
his second term as president of the 
Chamber. Mr. Aldredge and_ several 
prominent Houstonians were effusive in 
their praise of Mr. Wortham’s adminis- 
tration, declaring that he had contributed 
much to the development of Houston. 
Mr. Wortham was presented with a 
handsome silver service by George A. 
Hill, prominent oil man. Also honored 
was L. P. Adams, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Great Southern Life, who 
was vice-president of the Chamber dur- 
ing the last two years. Both Mr. Wort- 
ham and Mr. Adams have been re-elect- 
ed to the Chamber’s board for three 
years. 
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Sun’s Big Edition on American Busi- 
ness Out Tomorrow 

A unique event in American journalism 
will take place tomorrow, Saturday, when 
The New York Sun will devote 200 or 
more of its columns to stating the case 
of American business. 

Page after page of outstanding articles 
and striking illustrations tell the story 
and the philosophy of American indus- 
try, of its growth under the Constitution, 
of the advantages of the American indi- 
vidualistic system and the reason why it 
is to be preferred before any form of 
collectivism. 

The theme of the entire story is that 
“our national wealth and our high stand- 
ard of living did not happen by accident. 
They are the result of the enterprise, 
industry, labor and invention of individu- 
als, operating under the charter of the 
Constitution of the United States.” A 
vivid, compact history of American busi- 
ness, handsomely illustrated, will run 
through the section to prove this point. 

Some of the outstanding economists 
and publicists of the country contribute 
special articles dealing with taxation, the 
budget, the currency, the silver question, 
ihe railroads, agriculture and public utili- 
ties. Among these contributors will be 
Thomas I. Parkinson, David Lawrence, 
Lewis Douglas, Thomas F. Woodlock, 
Henry J. Haskell, Edwin W. Kemmerer, 
George O. May and Philip Cabot. 

There is no partisan political aspect 
to the tone of the section or to the ar- 
ticles. The individual subjects are con- 
sidered authoritatively by experts in the 
respective fields and are presented as the 
best of current thought in a manner to 
be read and understood by the average 


person. 
* * * 
Cancer Research Fund Finds All 
“Cures” Useless 
Dr. W. E. Gye, director of the Imperial 


Cancer Rescarch Fund and one of Brit- 
ain’s foremost authorities on the 
scourge, has made an interesting state- 
ment on the present position of cancer 
research. 

Dr. Gye says that every year the Fund 
receives from all parts of the world 
scores of cancer “cures.” Every one of 
them is tested. Some are quickly found 
to be useless, but others need an exhaus- 
tive test. The cost of a full test averages 
£100. In addition to the investigation of 
these claims, research work in cancer is 
carried on with mice, fregs, guinea pigs, 
and rabbits. 

“We never in any circumstances test 
one of these alleged cures on human be- 
ings,” said Dr. Gye. “Of the numerous 
cures sent to us not one has been found 
to support the claims made for it.” 

Last vear 65,000 men and women died 
from cancer in Britain, but, Dr. Gye 
pointed out, “the increase is more appar- 
ent than real, and is ch+efly due to more 
accurate diagnosis. It has been proved 
that cancer is not contagious, and I do 
not believe that the number of cases, in 
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proportion to the size of the population, 

1s increasing. 
“During the 

has been in existence our knowledge of 


33 years this laboratory 


cancer has been transformed. Ignorance 
and superstition have been replaced by 
exact knowledge of the cancer process.” 

Since this pioneer institute was estab- 


lished similar laboratories have been 
opened all over the world. All are con- 
tinuing the search for a cure. 
* 
The Late Harry S. Bond, Hartford 
Hotel Man 

Harry S. Bond, president-treasurer 
and managing director of the Hotél 
Bond Co., Hartford, host to many in- 
surance conventions and widely known 


among insurance pcople, died in the ho- 
tel a few days ago after a seven-weeks’ 
illness as a result of a throat infection. 
He came to Hartford when 21 years 
old as a clerk in a hotel; then became 
assistant manager of the Elm Tree Inn 
of Farmingten, founded many decades 
ago. A year later he formed a partner- 
ship with James B. Ryan, and conducted 
a restaurant. The next year he pur- 
chased his partner’s share and conduct- 
ed the restaurant for nine years. As 
the business increased it became neces- 
sary to expand it to a sccond and a 
third floor. Commercial travelers al- 
Ways patronized his res‘aurant and it 
was as the result of their prompting 
that he first entered the hotel business. 
They urged him to build a hotel that 
they could use for their headquarters. 

As a result the Hotel Bond was opened 
in 1913. In 1914 he opened the Bond 
Annex Hotel, and in 1918 the Bondmore 
Hotel. Additions to the Hotel Bond 
were built in 1920, 1924 and 1928. In 
1933 he added an English tap room. Mr. 
Bond was interested in civic affairs and 
at his direction the Har ford Chamber 
of Commerce was reorganized. He is 
survived by four children and four 
grandchildren. 

* ok * 


Close Contact of Foreign Credit 
Insurance Comnanies With 


Each Other 


Not much is printed in this country 


about credit insurance, but it has con- 
siderable importance abvor«l 

An interesting anvle ther he yact- 
ous ccedit insurance comoan‘es tn dif- 


countries are in close teveh ~ ith 
each other and particinate facultatively 
in each other’s risks. If one e-mnony 
has a risk offered from another country 
it will ask a domestic company about 
it, and if the local company passcs it 
as good the company making the inauivy 
will give the domestic company a share 
of the risk. 


feren‘ 


* * * 


Business Recovery as Seen by Widest- 
Read Society Reporter 

One of the most unconventional and 

attractive ads which the writer has seen 

recently was published by The News of 

New York City “in Editor & Publisher 

under the caption “Society Reporter Re- 





ports on the Recovery!” It featured 
Nancy Randolph, who covers society for 
The News, which has the largest news- 
paper circulation in America. Recently 
she made this statement: “Recovery has 
reached the point at which this depart- 
ment feels it can no longer mention a 
gal who appears in public after 8 p. m. 
minus a diamond necklace.” The ad was 
an interview by The News itself with 
Miss Randolph in which it asked her 
to give for publication in the ad the evi- 
dences she had of recovery in the upper 
circles. Her observations follow: 

1) Champagne is being served from 
magnums nowadays. Quarts are out. 

2) Society folks are taking jools out of 
safe deposit and putting securities in. 

3) Gardenia peddlers on the Avenue 
are asking two bits a blossom instead of 
a dime. 

4) Gents are wearing white ties and 
tails again. As stocks go up, tails go 
down. 

5) The expensive shops are getting a 
break. The second maid can now go to 
Klein’s for an evening dress without 
bumping into Moddom. 

6) The depression sent a lot of society 
men home to their wives, but beyootiful 
blondes are again appearing in certain 
private lives. 

7) Society weddings once more tie up 
traffic on Park Avenue. 

8) Swank affairs show enough orchids 
to give a horse hay fever. 

9) Cooks are no longer asked to save 
flour sacks to make underwear for the 
Mrs. 

10) The 
are S.R.O. 


swell hotels and restaurants 
much of the time. 


11) Debs are switching stenography 
for domestic science. Object, matrimony. 


12) Rolls Royces are no_ longer 
ashamed of showing up in the daytime. 
13) And in general, the fine odor of 
fatted calf au jus pervades the social 
scene. 
co K a 
The Pamunkeys 

Clarence C. Klocksin, legislative coun- 
sel of the Northwestern Mutual Life of 
Milwaukee, as scribe of the Pamunkey 
Tribe of Real Indians, is circulating 
2mong its 600 members a souvenir re- 
print of an historical sketch of the origi- 
nal Pamunkey Indians of Virginia, writ- 
ten by John Garland Pollard, governor 
of Virginia, 1930-1934, as authorized by 
the big chief’s council at its recent meet- 
ing during the state commissioners’ con- 
vention in New York. Col. Joseph But- 
ton of Washington, big chief of the 
Tribe, obtained the history from the 
Smithsonian Institute. The Tribe was 
organized September 27, 1916, during the 
commissioners’ convention and its mem- 
bership comprises company exccutives as 
well as commissioners. Henry F. Tyr- 
rell, late legislative counsel of the North- 
western Mutual, served as scribe from 
that time until his death last March, his 
successor in both positions being Mr. 
Klocksin. Any member failing to receive 
his copy of the souvenir edition is re- 
quested to communicate with Mr. Klock- 
sin at Milwaukee. 

The real Pamunkey Indians make their 
living for the most part in true aborigi- 
nal style. Their chief occupations are 
hunting and fishing, and although they 
do not neglect their truck patches, they 
cherish a hearty dislike for manual labor 
and frequently hire negroes to come in 
and work their little farms. The deer, 
the raccoon, the otter, the muskrat and 
the mink are captured on the reserva- 
tion. As many as sixteen deer have been 
killed in this small area in one, season. 
The skins of all these animals are a 
g od source of income, and the flesh, ex- 
cept of the mink and otter, is used for 
food. Perch, herring, bass, chub, rock, 
shad and sturgeon are caught in large 
numbers by means of seines. Sora (red- 
birds), wild geese, ducks and turkeys are 
abundant. 

In the autumn, sora are found in the 
marshes in great numbers and the Indian 
method of capturing them is most in- 
teresting: They have what they strangely 
call a “sora horse,” strongly resembling 
a peach basket in size and shape, and 


made of strips of iron, though they were 
formerly molded out of clay. The “horse” 
is mounted on a pole which is. stuck in 
the marsh or placed upright in a foot- 
boat. A fire is then kindled in the 
“horse.” The light attracts the sora and 
they fly around it in large numbers, while 
the Indians knock them down with long 
paddles. This method is, of course, used 
only at night. Every year many white 
hunters visit the reservation and employ 
the Indians as their guides in hunting 
this same toothsome bird, They, how- 
ever, use the slower but more sports- 
manlike method of shooting them on the 
wing. 

One of the clay “sora horses” above 
referred to may be found in the National 
Museum as part of a collection which 
the writer made from the Pamunkey in 
behalf of the Smithsonian Institution. 

The Pamunkeys farm on a very small 
scale. They do little more than furnish 
their own tables. They also raise a few 
horses, cattle, sheep and hogs. 

A general merchandise store is con- 
ducted on the reservation by a joint 
stock company, composed of members of 
the tribe. Their fish, game, furs and the 
few farm products not consumed at home 
find market in Richmond and Baltimore. 

+ * os 


Are False Teeth and Wooden Legs 
Household Furniture? 
Insurance Decisions, published in In- 
dianapolis, has been asked if false teeth 
and wooden legs come under the head 
of household furniture, and Prentiss B. 
Reed, well known New York City ad- 
juster, has answered the question. The 

query and the answer follow: 

Q. Under the Standard Fire Insurance 
policy on the Texas Fire Insurance pol- 
icy, under the item of household furni- 
ture, would false teeth be considered 
household furniture, useful or ornamen- 
tal? In the same connection we might 
also ask if wooden legs or arms, or a 
glass eye would be covered under house- 
hold furniture; also eye glasses? 

Subscriber. 

A. I think the language of the form 
would be controlling. I do not think 
that the term “household furniture” 
would apply to false teeth, wooden legs 
or arms, glass eyes or eye glasses. The 
term “personal effects,” however, would 
in my opinion cover. It has been specifi- 
cally held in Ettlinger v. Importers’ & 
Exporters’ Ins. Co., 247 New York Sup- 
plement 260, 1931, that a removable den- 
tal bridge was covered by an all risks 
personal effects floater under the term 
“personal effects usually carried by tour- 
ists and travelers hg 

Prentiss B. Reed. 
ok * * 


Rip Van Winkle Artist Began 
Life in Insurance 

Among famous Englishmen who start- 
ed life in the insurance world is Arthur 
Rackham, the drawer of hobgloblins and 
other fairy folk. At 36, in 1905, Mr. 
Rackham had an exhibition of pictures 
done by him which drew crowds in grow- 
lers and hansom cabs to the gallery in 
Leicester Square. Those illustrations, of 
the Rip Van Winkle story, made him 
famous throughout the world. 

Now, thirty years after, Mr. Rackham 
is having his second one-man London 
show, of Hans Andersen pictures, done 
for a recent book. 

Mr. Rackham was taught part of his 
art by William Llewellyn at the Lambeth 
Art School. The teacher is now as fam- 
ous as the pupil, being Sir William 
Llewellyn, president of the Royal Acad- 
emy, who is expected to get the commis- 
sion to paint the portrait of Cuthbert 
Heath for Lloyd’s Library. Ricketts, 
Shannon, and Townsend were students 
with Mr. Rackham. Nowadays his chief 
hobbies are trout-fishing and Silly Sym- 
phonies. 

* * * 

Safety Handouts to Radio Stations 

The newest type of publicity handout 
is for use on radio programs. The Na- 
tional Safety Council is sending out a 
weekly sheet of short radio continuities, 
the subject being safety. 
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Commonwealth Marking 
Fiftieth Anniversary 


STARTED ON SEPTEMBER 15, 1886 
Founded by a Groep of Incorporators 
Who Sought to “Inaugurate Truer 
Principles of Underwriting” 





The Commonwealth Insurance Co. of 
the North British & Mercantile group, 
which was organized in 1886, the same 
year that the Statue of Liberty was 
erected on Bedloe’s Island in New York 
harbor, is this year celebrating its fif- 
tieth anniversary. In the half-century of 
its existence the Commonwealth has 
progressed sturdily, meeting the ups and 
downs of business life and economic 
crises successfully. Its steady growth is 
best reflected in its host of veteran 
agency supporters, without whom there 
could have been no real progress. The 
latest financial statement, as of Septem- 
ber 30, 1935, shows the company’s assets 
as $6,745,558, with liabilities of $2,300,004, 
and a surplus to policyholders of $4,415,- 
553. It is capitalized at $1,000,000. 

Original Prospectus 

In the original prospectus put out by 
the incorporators of this company, dated 
New York, July 1, 1886, it is interesting 
to read the following comments: 

“It is a matter of general admission, 
that the system now practiced by the 
joint stock companies contains many 
faults and errors—in which a change has 
long been needed. The proposed com- 
pany is started with the express purpose 
of attempting to remedy these, to in- 
augurate truer principles of underwrit- 
ing, and to introduce better and newer 


methods. It is further believed, that the 
assured is entitled to better facilities 
than at present usually afforded him, 


both as to placing his risks and collect- 
ing his losses—and it is also believed 
that the business should and can be con- 
ducted with fewer and less serious fires 
and smaller expenses, 

“By so doing the new company would 
benefit—first, the whole country, by di- 
minishing the useless waste now entailed 
by fire—next, its policyholders, by 
cheapening the cost of insurance, by 
reason of the lower premium rates which 
must necessarily follow fewer fires and 
smaller expenses—and last, (though not 


least), its stockholders, by probably 
earning for them much larger profits 
upon their investment than the joint 


stock companies can possibly pay under 
their present system. That this new 
departure is needed, is legitimate and 
will probably be profitable—that the 
best men and means will be availed of,— 
that it will be conducted upon a business 
basis throughout,—and that it can and 
will be carried to a successful result.” 

An influential list of incorporators was 
contained in the prospectus, and the re- 
quired capital was over-subscribed, the 
company starting with a paid-up capital 
of $300,000, being incorporated July 26, 
1886 under the laws of the State of New 
York. Business was begun September 
15, in an office at 27 Wall Street. M. M. 
Belding of Belding Bros. & Co. was the 
first president of the company. Barely 
five months elapsed before it was found 
desirable to increase the amount of its 
capital stock, and in February, 1887, an 
additional $200,000 was raised, thus mak- 
ing the paid-up capital $500,000. 


Bought by North British 
In January, 1907, 
est in the 


a controlling inter- 
stock of the Commonwealth 
was acquired by the North British & 
Mercantile, with which it has been asso- 
ciated ever since. After the change of 
control, the Commonwealth adopted a 
more aggressive policy and today it is 
entered in practically every state in the 
United States. Its local representatives 
are found in all the principal cities and 


Hunt of Pa. Supports 
Convention Exams. 

DENIES POLITICAL MOTIVES 

Pennsylvania Commissioner Believes Ex- 


aminations by Three States Are Bet- 
ter Than by One State 


In an interview with a reporter for 
The Eastern Underwriter, Insurance 
Commissioner Owen B. Hunt of Penn- 


sylvania vigorously upholds the proposed 
Convention examinations of insurance 
companies and denies that the purpose 
behind the plan is a “political plunder- 
bund.” 

“When a company has its back to the 
wall its head becomes desperate. He 
brings to bear all the political pressure 
he can. Examiners’ reports are swept 
aside. He goes over the heads of the 
examiners,” asserted Major Hunt. 

He told of one long-established com- 
pany domiciled in one of the large East- 
ern states that had been given a clean 
bill of health by its home insurance de- 
partment. “And yet we found that not 
only were its reserves impaired but had 
been for several years. The company 
itself was not aware of the fact. As 
soon as we pointed it out it immediately 
took steps to correct the situation. Not 
only did an outside examination save 
that company but, what is more impor- 
tant, it also saved its many policyholders. 

“Any company operating in three or 
more states should be examined by more 


than one department. \n insurance 
commissioner would be derelict in his 
duty to the taxpayers of his common- 
wealth if he failed to see that every 
company licensed to do business in his 


state was capable of meeting all obliga- 
tions. 
No Racket Contemplated 

“The companies have been complain- 
ing of having to pay for examinations 
made by several of the Western states 
that have no companies domiciled there, 
and yet when we move to end that rack- 
et the charge is made that it is all a 
political plunderbund. It is said that I 
have a number of per diem examiners 
and am seeking to find work for them 
That is very untrue. During the sum- 
mer I had a few, but that was only to 
train them. 

“The Convention examination idea is 
de signed not only to protect the policy 


towns throughout the country; while its 
underwriting facilities extend world-wide 


through affiliation with the North Brit- 
ish, the parent company in the group. 
In addition to fire, windstorm, auto- 


mobile and other staple lines the Com- 
monwealth writes aircraft property dam- 
age, sprinkler leakage, mail package; ex- 


plosion, riot and civil commotion, jew- 
elry and furs, transportation floaters, 
rain, registered mail, rent and rental 


value, as well as a large variety of in- 
land marine and special lines. 


Reinsurance 
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holders but also to save the companies 
from unnecessary and ‘racket’ examina- 
tions. The plan will not cost the com- 
panies any more as there will be a fixed 
schedule of charges. Any state desiring 
to examine a company domiciled in an- 
other state will have to make its request 
to the examination committee of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. And if that committee thinks 
the examination unnecessary, it will say 
so. 

“Certainly an examination signed by 
three states is far better than one signed 
by a single state. And a company hav- 
ing a Convention examination can flash 
it at any department that seeks to be- 
come troublesome.” 





EUREKA SECURITY CAPITAL 


Member of Pearl-A hemediens Fleet In- 
creases Capital to $1,000,000 and 
Adds $500,000 to Net Surplus 
The directors of the Eureka-Security 
Fire & Marine of Cincinnati, at a spe- 
cial meeting held last Friday, authorized 
an increase in the capital trom $500,000 
to $1,000,000. The new capital consists 


of 100,000 shares at $5 par value, which 
..ere sold at $10 per share. This makes 
an increase of $500,000 in the capital 


stock and adds $500,000 to the net sur- 
plus, making the net surplus approxi- 
mately $1,500,000 and the surplus to pol- 
icyholders $2,500,000. 

The entire amount of the new capital 
was subscribed to by the home office of 
the Pearl Assurance of London, without 
in any way drawing upon its United 
States branch funds. 

The Eureka-Security was organized in 
1804. B. G. Dawes, Jr is chairman of 
the board and John F. Guinness is presi- 
dent of the company, which is a member 
of the Pearl-American fleet, composed 
of the Pearl, Eureka-Security and the 
Monarch Fire. The underwriting office 


of the fleet is at 4300 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland, and the New York office is 
at 80 John Street, with branch offices 


in Cincinnati, 
San Francisco. 


Philadelphia, Chicago and 











J. A. Kersey, General Agent 


PREMIUM RESERVE 

OTHER LIABILITIES ' 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
TOTAL ASSETS 


at $623,574.46 in the above are 


The Tokio Marine & Fire 


Insurance Company, Ltd. 
United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 


U. S.—Statement December 31st, 1934 


Bonds & Stocks valued on New York Insurance | Department Basis. 


Getorce Z. Day, Ass’t. General Agent 


$ 1,663,391.29 
655;916.16 
10,450,430.63 
$12,769,738.08 


Securities carried 
d in various States as required by law. 
































Flies to Venezuela to 
Handle Loss Adjustments 





Blank & Stoller 
DARGAN, JR. 


JAMES T. 


James T. Dargan, Jr., well-known fire 
insurance adjuster and head of Dargan 
& Co., Inc., of New York, is arriving 
late this week in Maracaibo, Venezuela, 
to adjust losses arising from the rioting 
that followed the death recently of Pres- 


ident Gomez. Mr. Dargan left New 
York by train Sunday night and at 
Miami boarded a Pan-American Airways 
plane for South America. Representing 


several American and British insurance 
companies he will direct the adjustment 
of many fire losses which originated in 
rioting and pillaging, with the torch be- 
ing applied afterwards. He will also 
journey to several. other Venezuelan 
cities and will be away from New York 
several weeks. This week also marks the 
conclusion of the work Mr. Dargan’s 


firm has been doing in Miami in settling 


windstorm and other losses arising out 
of the hurricane of November 4. He has 
had a crew of eleven men operating from 
a temporary office for six weeks. 


New Jersey Field Change 
Announced by Glens Falls 


Floyd A. Coward, who has been spe- 
cial agent in northern New Jersey for 
the Glens Falls and Commerce insurance 
companies, with headquarters in New- 
ark, has resigned. He has been suc- 
ceeded by Wesley R. Carlson, who has 
been traveling in southern New Jersey 
and eastern Pennsylvania, with head- 
quarters in Philadelphia. Mr. Carlson 
will now have the entire state of New 
Jersey, with headquarters at Newark. 
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How Federal Declaratory Judgm ents 


Act Affects Insurance Companies 
By John Simpson 


PART TWO 


Cases Under the State Statutes 


In the following summary of cases un- 
der state Declaratory Judgments Acts 
several of the decisions in New York, 


Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin, are con- 
trary to the general holding ‘that a de- 
claratory judgment will not be denied 


merely because a different remedy is 
available. 

In Utica Mut. Insurance Co. vy. Glen- 
nie (1928), 132 Misc. 899, 230 N. Y. S. 


673, the insurance company asked for a 
declaration that it had no duty to defend 
an injured person’ s action against its in- 
sured and for an injunction restraining 
the prosecution of the action. The in- 
jured person was insured’s president, in- 
jured while riding in an automobile 
driven by an employe of the insured. 
It was held that the insurance company 
was under obligation to defend under 
the terms of the policy and the declara- 
tion was denied. 

In Gruntal v. United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty Co. (Special Term 1929), 134 
Misc. 525, 235 N. Y. S. 546, stockbrokers 
obtained a declaratory judgment deter- 
mining the ownership of stolen bonds 
insured with certain insurance compa- 
nies. 

In Post v. Metropolitan Casualty Ins. 
Co. (1929), 227 App. Div. 156, affirmed 
254 N. Y. 541, it was held that the court 
had jurisdiction of an action by plain- 
tiffs claiming for personal injuries caused 
by a railroad company, and the railroad’s 
receivers against an insurance company 
insuring the railroad against loss in ex- 
cess of $25,000 although the railroad 
might not be able to pay the first $25,000. 

H. Michaelyan v. New Jersey Fidelity 
& Plate Glass Ins. Co. (1930), 229 App. 
Div. 123, 241 N. Y. S. 142, was an action 
to obtain a declaratory judgment adjudg- 
ing that an agreement guaranteeing a 


note was a binding obligation of the 
insurance company. There was a trial 
before the court without a jury. On 


appeal judgment dismissing the complaint 
was reversed for a new trial. 


Agency Commissions 

3uffalo Association of Fire Underwrit- 
ers v. Noxsel-Dimick Co. (1931), 141 
Mise. 333, 253 N. Y. S. 40, was an action 
for a declaratory judgment by an asso- 
ciation of fire underwriters and an insur- 
ance agency, member of the association, 
in which both parties sought a judgment 
declaring whether the association, by by- 
law, could regulate the rate of commis- 
sions the agency might contract for. In- 
junction was denied defendant, the by- 
law being held valid and enforceable. 


Can’t Duplicate Other Legal Relief 
In an action under the New York De- 


claratory Judgment Act it was_ held, 
Loesch vy. Manhattan Life Ins. Co. of 
New York (1934, Special Term), 128 


Mise. 232, 218 N. Y. S. 412, that, in view 
of the general purpose of the judgment, 
to afford security and relief against un- 
certainty and doubt and the provision of 
Civil Practice Rule 212 that the court 
may decline to pronounce a declaratory 
judgment if in its opinion the parties 
should be left to relief by existing forms 
of actions, an insurance agent, wrong- 
fully discharged before the termination 
of his contract, who had been notified 
by the company that he would not re- 
ceive additional commissions or renew- 
als which had not yet accrued, was not 
entitled to a declaratory judgment, his 
recovery under existing forms of action 
being complete, since the company’s no- 
tice gave him the privilege to sue as 
for an anticipatory breach. 

In Alfred E. Joy Co. v. New Amster- 
dam Casualty Co. (1923), 98 Conn. 794, 


120 Atl. 684, a building contractor was 
heid entitled to a declaratory judgment 
defending his rights as against the owner 
of the building; claimants on liens for 
materials provided a subcontractor who 
had breached his contract, and the sub- 
contractor’s surety, preliminary to acting 
on the subcontractor’s bond. 


Duty to Defend Decided 


In American Motorists’ Ins. Co. v. Cen- 
tral Garage (1933), 169 Atl. 121, the New 
Hampshire Supreme Court held that an 
insurance company could petition for a 
declaratory judgment to secure a deci- 
sion bearing upon its duty to defend 
suits which had bcen brought against 
holders of its automobile liability poli- 
cies, in advance of the trial of these 
suits. The chief question involved was 
as to the method of cancelation of a 
policy by the company—if notice had to 
be sent through a resident licensed agent, 
to which the answer was in the nega- 
tive. 

The Fidelity & Casualty Co. of N. Y. 

American Surety Co. of N. Y. (1933), 
313 Pa. 146, 169 Atl. 226, a declaratory 
judgment was sought by the petitioner 
on a question concerning the respective 
liabilities of the companies to the com- 
monwealth as sureties upon depositary 
bonds covering funds of the common- 
wealth on deposit in a bank, this ques- 
tion depending on whether a condition 
cf surety ship existed. The question was 
decided avainst the petitioner. 

(Continued Next Weck) 





Sian Business 


To Its Field, L. E. 


The insurance business needs men and 
women accustomed by habit to think 
for themselves—think lucidly and ana- 
lytically, unhampered by prejudice or 
precedent, said Laurence E. Falls, vice- 
president American of Newark, in ad- 
dressing the American Association of 
University Teachers of Insurance in 
New York last Friday. “Our business 
welcomes the college man or woman who 
is prepared to commence training, as dis- 
tinguished from schooling,” said Mr. 
Falls. “The business does not expect 
that the university or university teach- 
ers will teach the student how to suc- 
cessfully conduct the insurance business, 
nor even one department in that busi- 
ness. It does look to the university to 
send it a graduate equipped to think and 
prepared for training. We believe that 
the university can give the undergradu- 
ate many of the principles in behaviorism 
and contacts with other human beings 
which find the most receptive field in 
the developing mind, and which are es- 
sential to fullest possible success in al- 


most every business. The university 
teachers, by teaching and example, can 
inculcate in the minds of those so soon 


to enter business and professional life a 
wholesome respect for the fundamentals 
upon which our society is founded.” 
Classroom work, lecturgs, outside prep- 
aration and collateral study can some- 
times nearly exhaust the present knowl- 
edge of some one or more of these sub- 
jects, said Mr. Falls, but if the graduate 
lives out his expectancy, progress will 
probably be made in that field; new use- 
fulness will be discovered; new methods 
developed to the point, perhaps, of ren- 
dering all the student’s knowledge obso- 
lete—unless during school years the uni- 
versity and university teachers have 
awakened in him the habit and the urge 
to study unceasingly. “I believe,” he 


British Aviation Losses 
Unfavorable During 1935 


Britain’s insurance experience’ with 
commercial aviation risks in 1935 was ex- 
ceedingly unfavorable. The previous 
year’s results were unsatisfactory, but 
the total claims for 1935 were the heav- 
iest for many years. As a consequence 
increased rates are now being quoted and 
substantially higher premium rates gen- 
erally are regarded as inevitable. It is 
thought that, under the best circum- 
stances, many years must elapse before 
aviation underwriting earnings can off- 
set the serious losses suffered during 
1935. 

Views differ concerning the probable 
cause of the year’s disasters, but it is 
generally agreed that the adverse results 
were due to the rapid development of 
regular air routes. The expansion of 
public support has been so great that the 
question is asked if the companies could 
hope to be able to draw upon a suff- 
ciently large supply of fully trained and 
experienced pilots within a short space 
of time. The development of air serv- 
ices has been associated with the achieve- 
ment of higher speeds and a natural de- 
sire to maintain, if possible, strictly 
timed schedules, although the weather 
may be bad for flying. 

Then liabilities now involved in the 
flights of big air liners and flying boats 
are substantial. The sums represented 
by the machines, for example, tend stead- 
ily to increase, while in addition there 
are liabilities in respect of the lives of 
the crews and passengers, insurances 
covering valuable merchandise, such as 
gold, and third party risks. 

The accumulation of these interests is 
such that the amount at risk to be cov- 
ered by insurance offices and air under- 
writers at Lloyd’s may amount to as 
much as $1,000,000 on a single machine, 
apart from ordinary life policies, which 
concern life offices 


ition Sin 


Falls Tells Teachers 


continued, “curiosity is the greatest com- 
mon denominator of student bodies, upon 
\ hich to play for this accomplishment. 
When a new and interesting phase of 
any subject arises the habit of inquiry 
and study can be encouraged if the sub- 
ject be interestingly introduced; the 
student’s curiosity aroused, and he be 
left to explore the field and find his 
own answer,” 

The speaker stated that while first 
impressions are lasting we make most of 
our first impressions upon others whom 
we meet by our appearance and speech, 
and that speech can often take prece- 
dence even to the point of overcoming 
the impression made by appearance. Pay- 
ing tribute to the value of grammatical 
usage and good diction, Mr. Falls held 
that these may be set at naught by poor 
articulation. He cited examples of out- 
standing public speakers who rely upon 
articulation for the impressiveness of 
their addresses, and urged that universi- 
ties and university teachers by precept 
and example inculcate in the undergrad- 
uates the habit of clear articulation in all 
recitations, and at the same time encour- 
age and insist upon precision of expres- 
sion. He expressed his gratitude to the 
law for continuing to uphold a standard 
in this, stating that precision in oral 
and written intercourse is ignored by so 
many people that the wonder is that we 
ever definitely understand each other. 





GLENS FALLS FIELD CHANGE 

Wallace H. Cowan, special Vermont 
agent of the Glens Falls, operating out 
of the home office at Glens Falls, N. Y., 
who has been traveling part of the state, 
has now taken over the balance of the 
state, relieving Special Agent Cote of 
Portland, who will confine his activities 
to Maine and New Hampshire. 
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“The way we do things, 
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Sectionaliam ry 
By Superintendent Pink 


IN THE FIELD OF SUPERVISION 





Also Would Hold Home State Respon- 
sible For Proper Examination 
of Companies 


Referring to the present tendency 
towards sectionalism in insurance super- 
vision in the South and West, Superin- 
tendent Louis H. Pink told the Ameri- 
can Association of University Teachers 
of Insurance in New York last Friday 
that it would be unwise to further divide 
and diffuse insurance supervision. Like- 
wise, on the subject of examinations Su- 
perintendent Pink believes that the em- 
phasis should be placed on holding the 
home state responsible rather than diffus- 
ing responsibility through the convention 
examination. The Superintendent also 
touched én the live subject of uniform- 
ity of state taxation. 

“We are glad to cooperate 
such associations as we are with the 
commissioners of the separate states,” 
said Superintendent Pink, “but as a mat- 
ter of general policy we believe that it 
is unwise to further divide and diffuse 
supervision. Rather the threads should 
be more closely gathered together and 
unified in the National Association of 
Commissioners from all of the states. So 
far as I know there are no regional 
problems in the East which are peculiar 
to the states adjacent to New York. It 
is just as important that we cooperate 
effectively with California, Illinois and 
North Carolina as with Pennsylvania or 
New Jersey. The aim of state super- 
vision, it would seem to me, is to further 
unify and federalize into one effective 
national body rather than to subdivide 
into sectional yen 

“The National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, now sixty-six years in 
existence, has accomplished results which 


fully with 


are noteworthy. But aside from the 
control of valuations of securities and 
the preparation of annual statement 


blanks it wields a loose reign over the 
forty-eight states. The future of the 
convention, as we see it, should not be 
in the direction of a national bureaucra- 
cy, with a large staff of paid officials and 
employes, but rather towards closer sym- 
pathy, understanding and uniformity of 
state laws and procedure.” 

Diffusing Examination Responsibility 

On the subject of examinations Super- 
intendent Pink had this to say 

“Of first importance to all supe rvisors 
is the solvency of our companies. They 
do business in many states and the citi- 
zens of the states where they do exten- 
sive business are equaily concerned with 
those of the home state. Supervision is 
far from perfect in the best of the states 
and it is by no means equal or uniform. 
The National Association can do much 
to establish standards and encourage and 
compel greater efficiency in states where 
supervision is weak, as well as brinz 
about closer cooperation and more effi- 
cient examinations and reports through- 
out the country as a whole. 

“It is our belief here in New York that 
the emphasis should be placed on hold- 
ing the home state responsible for eff- 
cient examination of companies and 
strict supervision, rather than diffusing 
responsibility through an examination on 
the part of, several states known as the 
Convention examination. The examina- 
tion of an insurer requires an experi- 
enced and coordinated staff which will 
work as a unit. Authority should be 
centered. Responsibility should be cen- 
tered. You would not consider it good 
business to hire five firms of account- 
ants to examine the same company at 
the same time. Rather it should be the 
duty of the National Convention to 
strengthen state supervision of all reg- 
ular and routine company examinations 
and arrange for Convention examina- 
tions only when a state falls down or 
there is some unusual difficulty or dan- 











ger which requires a consultation of ex- 
perts rather than the regular care of the 
experienced practitioner.” 


Uniformity of Taxes 


matter of state taxes 
which has been receiving considerable 
attention within the Commissioners’ or- 
ganization, Superintendent Pink ge 
“Retaliation between states can lead 
only to ill will. It usually arises sa of 
a difference in the taxation of insurance 
premiums. We have not known what 
taxation means in this country until re- 
cently. The World War and the de- 
pression have made it necessary that we 


Turning to the 


know the tax gatherer better. Europe 
has been severely burdened for centuries. 
Now it is our turn. 


“Insurance must pay a fair contribu- 
tion, but it is a social agency and should 
not be taxed to such an extent that the 
burden is hard or unfair. Whatever the 
tax, it should be uniform throughout the 
states. There is little uniformity at the 
present time and some states tax premi- 
ums twice as muchas others. This should 
not be. The national convention can do 
much to encourage fair and equal taxa- 
tion. The 2% premium tax yields a con- 
siderable revenue and yet is neither 
harsh nor oppressive. It is probably all 
that insurance should bear. In New 
York as well as in most of the states 
the revenue from this source is more 
than ten times the cost of maintaining 
the insurance department. Retaliatory 
taxes cause not only ill will, but because 
of the different basis of taxation in the 
various states thev present many compli- 
cated legal problems. The Insurance 
Commissioner would lead a happier and 
an easier life if taxation were uniform 
in all of the states—as it should be.” 





AGENT HEADS KIWANIS CLUB 


Stuart Ragland, member of the Rich- 
mond, Va., local agency of Tabb, Brock- 
enbrough & Ragland, has heen elected 
president of the Kiwanis Club of that 
city. 


Officers of New Canadian 


Association Re-elected 

At the first general meeting of the 
Canadian Underwriters Association held 
recently in Montreal all the officers 
elected in June when the association was 
formed were re-elected but one new vice- 
president was chosen. The officers are 
now as follows: John Holroyde, presi- 
dent; R. L. Stailing, vice-president and 
chairman of the fire branch; Alex Hur- 
ry, vice-president and chairman of the 
casualty branch; L. C. Evans, vice-presi- 
dent and chairman of the automobile 
branch. f 

The officers in charge, A. Leslie Ham 
at Montreal and J. J. O’Brien at To- 
ronto, were made managers and A. W. 
Goddard, J. H. King and W. U. Dixon 
were appointed secretaries. 

C. E. Sanders was appointed member 
of the council and vice-chairman of the 
fire branch, George Weir vice-chairman 
of the casualty branch and E. J. Kay 
vice-chairman of the automobile branch. 


Other members of the fire 7 elected are 


W. E. D. Baldwin, A. McBride, R, Coyle, 
E. M, Whitley, A. Glover, F. S. aes. ¥. wD. 
Knowles and Kenneth Thom. 

The executive committee of the automobile 
branch is as follows: S. G. Reid, F. S. Johnson, 
* Pa D. K. MacDonald, B. W. Ballard, 


s. Malcolm, D. M. 


- mal, J. U. 
Band and K 


Dew, ar, j. J. Haet, Col. 
Thom. 

The executive committee of the casualty branch 
is made up of the following: H. F. Roden, J. B 
Alexander, John Jenkins, J. ae “<<, 
Mills, E. J. Lightbourne, C. C. Paull, M. May, 
S. B. Perkins, F. D. Knowles, W. T. Sane and 
kK. E, Duffy. 


Fletcher, C. 
Ss. W. 





NAMED BY GERLING KONZERN 


Councillor Walter Forstreuter, who 
provisionally headed the Gerling Kon- 
zern after the death of Robert Gerling 
has now been appointed director general 
for the Gerling Konzern, Gerling Kon- 
zern Life and Gerling Konzern Rhenish 
Group. 
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FIRE ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA 


Established 1817 


LUMBERMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 


Established 1873 


THE RELIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Established 1841 


PHILADELFHIA NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


Established 1928 


for over a Century 





NEW YORK 
DALLAS 


Head Offices 
FOURTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 


Departmental Offices 
CHICAGO 


TORONTO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
ATLANTA 








Ocean and Inland Marine Departments 
APPLETON & COX, INC., ATTORNEY 
8 South William Street 
New York City 


Service Offices or General Agencies in All Principal Cities 
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TWO CONSERVATIVE 
NEW ENGLAND COMPANIES 


BOSTON INSURANCE COMPANY 
OLD COLONY INSURANCE COMPANY 


8) KILBY STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











CANADIAN HAIL RESULTS 


Members of the Canadian Hail Under- 
writers Association, writing the bulk of 
hail insurance done by stock companies 
in the Canadian west, report the follow- 
ing figures: 1934—premiums, $392,938; 
losses, $309,826; ratio, 78.84%; 1935—pre- 
miums, $709,109; losses, $454,088; ratio, 
57.54%. Saskatchewan insured much 
more heavily this year, with a favorable 
loss ratio as compared to the heavy losses 
on the small volume of business in 1935. 


TULSA ACENCY MOVES OFFICE 

Pearce, Porter & Martin, one of the 
large insurance agencies of Oklahoma, 
with main offices in Tulsa, have moved 
their headquarters from the ninth floor 
of the National Bank of Tulsa Building 
to the main floor just off the bank lobby 
in space formerly occupied by the trust 
company. The agency feels that this is 
a suitable move to commemorate its sil- 
ver anniversary for the new quarters 
are more luxurious and more accessible 
to clients and others. 


SEN. J. E. NORTON DEAD 

State Senator James E. Norton of 
Pennsylvania, for a number of years 
chairman of the state senate’s committee 
on insurance, died recently in Boston. 
His home was in Reading, Pa., where 
he was a broker representing a ‘number 
of insurance companies. He was an ex- 
pert on fraternal insurance and national 
treasurer of the Royal Arcanum. 


JOSEPH A. GEYER DIES 

Funeral services were held Tuesday 
for Joseph A. Geyer, 63 years of age, 
president and treasurer of Geyer & 
Hamilton, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., insur- 
ance agents, who died suddenly. recently 
at his home in Syracuse. Born in Roch- 
ester he went to Syracuse forty years 
ago. Surviving are his widow, a sister 
and eight brothers. 

















LABORATORIES’ APPOINTMENT 
G. E. Manning was recently put in 
pr of label service of Underwriters’ 
Laboratories of Chicago. This depart- 
ment has supervision of manufactured 
products to assure their construction in 
accordance with recognized fire and acci- 
dent standards set up by the Labora- 
tories in cooperation with insurance and 
industry groups. Mr. Manning, con- 
nected with the organization since 1922, 
succeeds Curtis R. Welborn, newly elect- 
ed secretary of the corporation. 


NEW KENTUCKY AGENCY 
The Southeastern Insurance Agency 
has been formed at Harlan, Ky., capital- 
ized at $1,000. 


N. J. AGENCY INCORPORATED 


The Joseph G. McCue Agency of Rum- 
son, N. J., has been incorporated with 
a capital of twelve shares. The incor- 
porators include Joseph G. McCue, Helen 
M. McCue and Charles E. Sweeney. The 
agency conducts a general insurance bus- 
ness. 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 





A Letter From Dick Van Vranken 

\ very pleasant New Year’s greeting 
is a letter | received from Richard F. 
Van Vranken, vice-president and secre- 
tary of the Home in charge of losses and 
formerly in the field in New York State. 
kk xtracts from this letter follow: 

“Dear Ed: 1 have enjoyed reading for 
so long the splendid articles which you 
publish each week in The Eastern Un- 
derwriter under the heading of “Tales of 
the Road” that I want to offer tribute 
to you at this festive season of the year. 

“l am one of the many who realize 
that perhaps the grandest time of our 
lives were those years we spent on the 
road together and the friendships we 
made at that time. 

“I hope you will be spared for many 
years to come to continue your writing, 
and wishing you a very happy and pros- 
perous new year, I remain, sincerely 
yours.” 

* * * 


Honors For My Brother 
News reaches me from Pittsburgh that 
my architect brother has just been ap- 
pointed Commissioner of Parks for Pitts- 
burgh and Allegheny County. He is well 
fitied tor the job, having done consid- 
erable city and park planning in connec- 
tion with his architectural work in the 
past. Here’s success to him! Old-tim- 
ers among insurance men in New York 
State will remember that he addressed 
us at our annual meeting at Frontenac 
in 1908, giving us an illustrated lecture 
on architecture, partly bearing on fire in- 
surance, which went over big. He is an 
honorary member of the “Old Associa- 
tion.” Bill Hadley and Clarence Axman 
will remember him well. 
* * 7 


Sudden Power Brings No Joys 

H. G. Wells, the historian, all of whose 
histories are shaped to fit his pet theories 
about all nations loving each other as a 
solution of the woes of mankind, wrote 
an article in a recent issue of the Ameri- 
can Magazine which tells the imaginary 
story of a dry goods clerk who suddenly 
became possessed with the power of per- 
forming miracles. In it are supposedly 
sly digs at business men, bankers, con- 
servatives, etc. It is the age-old story 
of what a man will do when he com- 
mences to realize his power for good or 
bad and how his desires grow to rule 
mankind according to his ideas of his 
powers, finally making him lose his head. 
When I was a boy my father used to 
recite to me an old Plattdeutsch folk 
story (Plattdeutsch being the old Anglo- 
Saxon mother tongue, still spoken in the 
ancient homeland of the Anglish and 
Saxons that is the coast of Germany 
from lower Denmark to Holland), which 
went as follows: 

\ poor fisherman and his wife lived in 
a hovel by the North Sea. One day the 
fisherman caught a giant “buttje” (hali- 
but) which prayed for deliverance from 
the net, promising the fisherman that 
whatever he wished for would be grant- 
ed. He hurried home and found his 
house transferred to a neat, modest 
home and his wife and children well 
dressed—that having been his first wish. 
Dazed, they accepted this miracle hap- 
pily for a while. Then, when the wife 
became more ambitious and greedy, she 
desired a mansion. The fisherman, who 
was a modest man, was hounded by his 
wife to call the halibut and ask for more. 
He went to the sea shore and said (fol- 





low the old tongue and see how close it 
is to modern Anglo-Saxon or English): 
3uttje, buttje, in de see, 
(Halibut, halibut, in the sea) 
Meene frau, de Ilsabel 
(My wife, Elizabeth) 
Will nit wohl wat ik wohl will 
(Wills not what I well wish) 
Nu, wat will sie denn? 
(Now, what wills she then ?) 
the halibut inquired. 
“She wants to be a queen— 
then God 


Reply: 
later and by degrees the Pope; 
himself.” 

The “buttje” finally said: “Go home 
and you will find her in her old hovel.” 

And that is the end of the story. 

Like most folk stories, there is a good 
deal of human nature in it. Given power, 
most humans abuse it. Even if they start 
right they all get swelled heads in the 
end and destroy themselves, no matter in 
what walk of life. So Mr. Wells tells 
us nothing new at all. 

+ * * 


” 


Carelessness of Bus Drivers 

Fellow passengers in long distance 
busses up-state have often complained 
about the careless and downright danger- 
ous handling of large, heavy busses by 
irresponsible young drivers who “lally- 
gag” with young females who ride in the 
bus near them, while going forty miles 
an hour on a slippery road. When these 
young girls get out we all heave a sigh 
of relief. This has happened so often 
and there have been so many complaints 
that on the Fonda, Johnstown and Glov- 
ersville bus from Fonda to Gloversville 
the following placard appears right in 
front of the driver: “Keep your thoughts 
on driving while you are at the wheel.” 
And I might add: “Forget the ‘skirt’ and 
think of the safety of your passengers. 
The poor damn fools are paying for the 
ride and not to overhear the conversa- 
tion of two love- sick young baboons.” 

+ 


A Tribute Aisin 

It is a tribute like that of Lute Leon- 
ard in last week’s The Eastern Under- 
writer that keeps me pounding the type- 
writer keys, supplying my “drivel” to The 
Eastern Underwriter. I have kept on do- 
ing this sort of thing for nearly six years, 
1930 to 1935 (both inclusive, as they say 
in vouchers for supplies). I have also 
received nice letters from time to time 
from my old friends and some that are 
not so old, but good friends just the 
same, among the younger men, like John 
Wallberg of the Niagara and Continen- 
tal, who, by the way, bears watching, 
being a “comer.” He sent me one of 
the Continental season’s greetings cards, 
which is the handsomest I have received 
in my large Christmas mail from all over 
It is the kindness shown me in matters 
of my scribbling that keeps me going. 

* * * 

To all my friends and readers, a very 

happy New Year! 
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NEW HAVEN AGENCY MOVES 





Coan and Bunnell, Inc., Now Located at 
Larger Headquarters at 149-151 
Court Street 

Coan and Bunnell, Inc., local agents 
of New Haven, Conn., have opened new 
and larger headquarters on the ground 
and second floors at 149-151 Court Street. 
This agency represents a number of the 
leading fire companies including the Se- 
curity of New Haven, Fireman’s Fund, 
Royal, Camden, Connecticut Fire, West- 
chester Fire and Orient. For casualty 
lines the General Accident is represented. 

About fifty-five years ago the father 
of the president of the present organiza- 
tion, Charles R. Coan, started with the 
Security as manager of their local de- 
partment. In 1896 George R. Coan en- 
tered the business and on June 1, 1907, 
after the retirement of Mr. Coan, Sr., 
Henry Bunnell entered into partnership 
as Coan and Bunnell. In 1910 the Se- 
curity moved from Center Street to the 
corner of Church and Elm streets and 
Coan and Bunnell went to a small office 
at 17 Center Street with one clerk. In 
1917 the firm was incorporated. They 
were forced to take larger quarters and 
moved to 25-27 Center Street from which 
they removed in 1920 to 74-78 Orange 
Street, corner of Center. 

In 1934 the corporation was extended 
to include several of the men associated 
with the firm over a long period of time, 
and the present officers are George R. 
Coan, president; Clifford E. Miller, vice- 
president; LeRoy P. Kirkham, secretary; 
Warren B. Bunnell, assistant secretary, 
and Leonard W. Fish, treasurer. 





Holiday Party Revived By 
Drug & Chemical Club, N. Y. 


More than 400 members of the Drug 
& Chemical Club of New York last Sat- 
urday afternoon attended a_ holiday 
luncheon and entertainment put on by 
the club which proved to be a big suc- 
cess. In years past this party used to be 
an annual affair and its revival this year 
may be taken as an indication that busi- 
ness improvement has arrived. Many 
prominent insurance men in all lines at- 
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tended, enjoyed the good fellowship and 
exchange of holiday greetings, a fine 
luncheon and the floor show which ran 
continuously in three dining rooms for 
nearly two hours. The entire affair 
was well planned, a credit to the Drug 
& Chemical Club management. 





FIELD CHANGES ANNOUNCED 





Springfield F. & M. Rearranges Field 
Supervision in Three Eastern States 
and District of Columbia 
The Springfield Fire & Marine an- 
nounces rearrangement of field supervi- 
sion in Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land and District of ‘Columbia, effective 
at once. Special Agent Irving Spear, 
with headquarters at Philadelphia, will 
retain supervision of Delaware, Mary- 
land and District of Columbia, and also 
the city of Philadelphia. Special Agent 
Henry W. Peterson remains at Wilkes- 
Barre with practically the same north- 
eastern Pennsylvania territory as here- 

tofore. 

Special Agent David Buckingham, lo- 
cated at Pittsburgh, retains his present 
territory of southwestern Pennsylvania. 

Special Agent Theodore F. Angell, who 
has been handling northwestern [enn- 
sylvania, is transferred to Philadelphia 
from where he will supervise agencies in 
the southeastern section of the state, 
with the exception of Philadelphia. Spe- 
cial Agent Arthur Benedetto has becn 
sent from the head office in Springfield, 
Mass., to supervise the northwestern 
Pennsylvania field from which Special 
Agent Angell has just been transferred. 
His office will be in Pittsburgh. 





PACIFIC NAT’L IN 48 STATES 

The Pacific National Fire has entered 
the State of Georgia and is now licensed 
to do business in every state in the 
Union, according to announcement re- 
cently made by Frank N. Belgrano, pres- 
ident. Entrance into Georgia completes 
the company’s program to establish 1t- 
self on a nation-wide basis. 
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“ PROGRESS OF AMERICA 

< Paralleling the vast increase in fire insurance, since the Firemen’s Insurance Company was 

s founded in 1855 by a group of Newark volunteer firemen, is the spectacular change in fire 

' fighting from man drawn, hand pumps to high speed motor apparatus. 

Keeping pace with the progress of America, the Firemen’s Insurance Company, thanks to the 

it loyal support of its agents and policyholders, has become a great insurance institution with 
a proud record of EIGHTY YEARS OF FAITHFUL PERFORMANCE 
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Motor [Truck Cargo Ris 


Various Problems of This Form of Insurance Explained by 
A. Wesley Barthelmes, America Fore; Truckmen’s 
Liability and Owners’ Forms 


Wesley Barthelmes, manager of the 


America Fore group inland marine de- 
partment, lectured on motor truck cargo 
insurance, including truckmen’s liability 
and owners’ forms, recently before the 
inland marine class of the Insurance So- 
city of New York. Outlining the essential 
features of this insurance he said in part: 

Inland marine offices offer a variety of 
contracts to truck operators. Policies are 
available to manufacturers and merchants 
for the protection of merchandise car- 
ried in their own trucks. This form is 
known as the owners’ motor truck cargo 
policy covering owners’ goods in owners’ 
trucks. Then there are the policies cov- 
ering truckmen’s liability for merchandise 
of others entrusted to them for trans- 
portation. This form is known as the 
motor truck carriers’ policy. 

Owners’ Annual Motor Cargo Policy 

Poiicies covering owned merchandise 
shipped by manufacturers and merchants 
in their own motor trucks are, yener- 
aily speaking, probably the most desir- 
able of the motor cargo class. Particu- 
larly is this true when contents values 
are moderate per truck unit and ship- 
ments are confined to local areas. 

All trucks owned and operated by the 
assured are listed in the policy with the 
amount of insurance desired on the con- 
tents of each vehicle. The sum insured 
on the contents of each truck should rep- 
resent the maximum value of any one 
load carried during the policy year on 
each vehicle; otherwise, the assured 
would suffer in case of loss by reason of 
the operation of the 100% co-insurance 
clause appearing in the policy. 

Types of trucks, maintenance, class of 
merchandise, packing, routes traveled, 
topographical conditions, number of men 
on truck, whether bonded and past loss 
expericnce are the outstanding factors to 
be considered in rate-making. The rate 
agreed upon is applied to the total of the 
truck contents limits to produce the flat 
annual premium for the policy. 

A brief description of the owners. mo- 
tor cargo form is sufficient inasmuch as 
many of the problems encountered there- 
in are present in the underwriting of 
the carriers’ policy. 

Motor Cargo Carriers Insurance 

A distinction of vital and primary im- 
soto exists between the owne rs’ and 
carriers’ forms. The owners’ policy cov- 
ers the cargo carried in the truck. The 
carriers’ form covers the truckman’s lia- 
bility for cargo belonging to others while 
in his custody for transportation. The 
extent of that liability depends upon the 
circumstances and conditions surrounding 
the contract of carriage as well as the 
status of the truckman as a carrier. 

Truckmen are divided into two major 
classes—private carriers and common 
carriers. The liability of a private car- 
rier is that of an ordinary bailee for 
hire, i.e. for negligence only. On the 
other hand a common carrier is charge- 
able with the safe-keeping of the mer- 
chandise entrusted to his care. 

Private Carriers 

A private carrier is one who does not 
hold himself out as a carrier for the gen- 
eral public but who, either gratuitously 
or for hire, undertakes in special cases 
to carry merchandise. A private carrier 
need not carry for all. He may select 
his patrons. 

Common Carriers 


A common carrier has been variously 
described as “one who undertakes to 
transport property for the general pub- 
lic”—also “one who, by virtue of his call- 
ing, undertakes, for compensation, to 
transport goods from place to place, in- 


differently, or indiscriminately, for all 
who choose to employ him.” 

A common carrier owes to the public a 
duty to carry for all who may employ 
him, on tender of payment of proper 
charges for all alike, provided that the 
goods to be carried are of the nature 
that he holds himself out as ready and 
willing to carry. A common carrier may 
become a private carrier when, by spe- 
cial engagement, he undertakes to carry 
something that it is not his business to 
transport. 

The limited liability of private carriers 
speaks for itself. The actual liability of 
public truckmen, however, is often in- 
definite. There is no uniformity in the 
bills of lading or ne issued by vari- 
ous carriers. In fact, | doubt that there 
are any two carriers issuing identical 
receipts to shippers. 

The carrier issuing a bill of lading 
similar to that uniformly in use by rail 
carriers at least has clearly established 
his liability. More frequently, public 
truckmen’s receipts follow somewhat the 
wording used by the Railay Express 
Agency whereby the carrier’s liability is 
limited to 50c per pound or $50.00 per 
shipment unless a higher value is de- 
clared by the shipper and paid for on 
the basis of 10c per $100 of excess value. 
Many truckmen limit their liability in 
receipts to $50.00 per package except 
where higher freight rates are paid for 
ereater declarations. Others simply issue 
acknowledgments of receipt of goods 
without any reference whatever to = 
bility. Many receipts are actually illega 
Liability is freauently clouded bv be 
promises or side-agreemen‘s said to have 
been made by the public truckman to his 
shipper. 

Policies Filed With States 

Little wonder that this unsatisfactory 
situation exists with little or no specific 
regulation of the class. Several states 
have with varying degrees of success 
required that truckmen, as a condition 
precedent to the issuance of certificates 
of convenience and necessity, file with 
Public Service Commissions inland ma- 
rine policies bearing state-prescribed en- 
dorsements providing insurance covering 
the trucker’s liability for cargo. Some of 
these riders are not specific as to the 
perils covered. Others provide uncondi- 
tional “all risks.” The latter are ex- 
tremely objectionable from the under- 
writer’s standpoint inasmuch as the com- 
pany would become liable to pay for 
careless and rough handling of cargo, 
concealed losses and in some cases any 
act of the truckman assured. 

Underwriters, generally, limit their lia- 
bility to certain named perils. Where 
state riders to the policy are mandatory 
the underwriter usually works out an 
agreement with responsible carrier as- 
sured whereby the carrier agrees to pay 
himself for loss or damage to cargo due 
to risks beyond the perils named in the 
company’s basic form. In the event of 
failure by the truckman to discharge his 
obligation the company would have to 
make good within the limits of its policy. 
Apart from requiring that underwriters 
give ample notice to the state in the 
event of cancelation of a policy there is 
no uniformity in the requirements of the 
various states. 

The situation with respect to interstate 
trucking shipments is more encouraging 
due to the passage of the Motor Carrier 
Act of 1935 which vests in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission power to regulate 
motor carriers of property in interstate 
commerce. The Act became effective on 
October 1, 1935, but due to the enormous 
amount of work to be done the Commis- 
sion may postpone the actual effective 
date, but not beyond April 1, 1936. 

Among other things the Act provides 


that a certificate or permit will not be 
issued to a carrier unless he complies 
with the rules which the Commission 
shall make for the filing of insurance 
policies in such amount as they may be 
required to compensate for damage to 
goods. It is hoped that a uniform biil 
of lading and insurance requirements 
satisfactory to inland underwriters will 
result. If this is done and the states 
adopt similar practices for intra-state 
shipments much of the doubt and am- 
biguity at present existing will be dis- 
pelled. 


Heavy Hi-Jacking Losses 


The most grave problem before the in- 
land underwriter today is motor cargo 
business. Hi-jacking produces more 
losses in amount than any other single 
cause. The annual total motor truck 
cargo depredations must easily run into 
millions of dollars. Despite constructive 
efforts by underwriters and_ truckers 
alike this disgraceful condition is rapidly 
growing worse. 

The hi-jacker of today is the counter- 
part of the stick-up man of stage-coach 
days with the added advantage of mod- 
ern offensive weapons, ready fences and 
organization. The only ray of hope for 
reducing these losses at the moment 1s 
an almost-human alarm installation for 
cargo vehicles which has appeared on the 
market. It is only with this equipment 
that many companies will agree to write 
the better-managed trucking risks. Mod- 
ern devices of this sort coupled with 
stricter highway supervision by the po- 
lice and whole-hearted cooperation of 
truck operators in effecting greater pro- 
tection will some day bring a much-to-be 
desired improvement. 


Application of Insurance 


Companies writing motor cargo busi- 
ness usually require full and complete 
information and inspection prior to bind- 
ing. It is necessary that the company 
know how long the assured has been in 
the trucking business and what losses 
have been sustained and by what com- 
pany during the three year period im- 
mediately preceding the application for 
coverage. Loss figures are broken down 
by cause of loss and place of happen- 
ing. Whether the assured operates as a 
common or private carrier or as a freight 
broker must be known. Freight brokers 
or similar haulage contractors are han- 
dled under motor truck carriers’ policies. 
Copy of bill of lading or receipt issued 
by the assured must also be submitted. 
Many companies require truckmen to 
warrant in the policy that the bill of 
lading approved will be issued in all 
cases and be the basis of the company’s 
liability. 

The classes of merchandise carried are 
important. Fragile merchandise is haz- 
ardous from the standpoint of collisions, 
and upsets whereas wines, liquors, silks. 
furs, woolens, tobacco mean concentrat- 
ed values of merchandise attractive to 
thieves and therefore undesirable from 
a theft or hi-jack standpoint. Many 
companies limit the value of the latter 
type of merchandise carried to a com- 
bined total of not to excced 10% of the 
limit of liability specified for each truck. 

The next item is that of territory in 
which the truckman operates. Estab- 
lished routes and freauencv of trips are 
shown, also maximum radius of opera- 
tions and proportion of daylight and 
night hauls. Naturally, the truckman 
operating within a twenty-five or fifty 
mile radius of the assured’s headquarte-s 
with the trucks back in the garage each 
night should be a better risk than the 
long-haul carrier. 

It is important to know who the driv- 
ers and helpers are. Are they bonded 
and what is the length of service in the 
assured’s employ? What investigation 
is made prior to hiring vehicle crews? 
The fingerprinting of new employes has 
many times shown men with criminal 
records. 

Employes placed on a penalty or bo- 
nus system by the truckman whereby 
workers are fined for losses due to lack 
of care and rewarded by a bonus or ex- 
tra time off for good record are some- 
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times effective. The company secures the 
details of such a plan, if any. 

The number of men traveling with each 
load is important from the standpoint 
of all hazards. Most companies require 
that there be two men on a truck, one 
of whom will be in attendance at all 
times. 

Many large operators maintain well- 
equipped repair shops and trucks are 
brought in periodically for inspection 
and repairs. The frequency and thor- 
oughness of these inspections are of ex- 
treme interest to underwriters. Only 
with the best of equipment and a most 
rigid inspection program may many col- 
lisions and fires be avoided. 


Premiums 


The underwriter having full informa- 
tion in his possession decides either to 
decline or accept the application. If ac- 
cepted the policy may be written on 
either a flat-annual premium basis or 
on a gross receipts form—preferably the 
former. The flat-annual premium policy 
is similar to that described for the own- 
ers form of policy except that the pol- 
icy covers legal liability for goods not 
the cargo itself. 

Each truck is described in detail sim- 
ilar to the description appearing in au- 
tomobile policies when the trucks them- 
selves are insured. In addition, how- 
ever, the limit of liability applying to the 
contents of each vehicle is shown and 
any fire or theft protective devices such 
as fire extinguishers or theft alarms are 
described and warranted to be kept ini 
good working order during the term of 
the policy. 

Where temporary cover is granted at 
terminals, depots or trans-shipping points 
such locations with limit of liability re- 
quired at each appears in the policy. 
Coverage is usually limited to twenty- 
jour hours in terminals plus any inter- 
vening Sunday and legal holiday and 
subject to watchman warranty. 

The rate is arrived at after giving full 
consideration to all factors brought out 
in the questionnaire and is applied to 
the aggregate amount of limits as is done 
under the owner’s form for flat annual 
premium purposes. 

The usual perils covered while in tran- 
sit are fire, I'ghtning, collision and over: 
turning of conveyances, collapse of 
bridges, theft of an entire shipping pack- 
age (excluding pilferage) and sinking, 
stranding, burning or collision of any 
regular ferry. Where coverage in ter- 
minals is granted the usual perils are 
fire and burglary or hold-up only. 

Coverage in terminals and garages call 
for additional premium based on tariff 
rates with due consideration being given 
to average and maximum values actually 
at risk. There has been some tendency 
to include garage cover with little or no 
additional charge. Such a practice is ob- 
viously unsound. Many garage fires and 
hold-ups have actually occurred and the 
hazards demand full premium charges. 

There is little uniformity in the forms 
of policies issued by the companies. 
Companies are in agreement on certain 
fundamentals, however. All policies are 
restricted. to cover the legal liability of 
the truckman assured for merchandise of 
others. Where the bill of lading used by 
the assured becomes a warranty in the 
policy the measure of loss is simplified. 

Secondly, only one truckman may be 
insured under one policy. Beine truck- 
men’s legal liability contracts nolicies are 
not issued or endorsed to include any 
shipper or other party as an assured un- 
der the policy. 

Shippers may obtain insurance for 
their account under transportation float- 
ers covering their merchandise in the 
hands of carriers. The interests of ship- 
pers and carriers differ and are not to 
be combined in one contract. Compa- 
nies require that premiums be paid to 
them within specified time. Failure to 
make payments within the prescribed pe- 
riod automatically cancels the insurance 
without further notice. 

Losses are payable only to the carrier 
assured. To include shippers as loss pav- 
ces under the truckmen’s form would be 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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After raging for twenty-eight hours the great More than two hundred insurance companies 


Chicago Fire of 1871 destroyed an area of paid losses amounting to $44,000,000. The 


three and one-half square miles in the very largest sum involving any one insurance com- 
heart of the city. The 17,500 buildings which pany amounted to $3,270,78) which was paid 
were destroyed, represented one-third of the promptly and fo the fast dollar by The Liver- 


pool & London & Globe Insurance 
Company Limited, a member of 
the Royal-Liverpool Groups. Such 
records serve today as guide posts 


to sound insurance protection. 


ROYAL; LIVERPOOL GROUPS 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


y AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY ° BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 7 CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO. LTD. e THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. . QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
FEDERAL UNION iNSURANCE COMPANY ¢ THE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY e ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY LII @ STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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ANNOUNCING 
THE CONSOLIDATION OF 


HENNESSY AGENCY, INC. 


and the 


METROPOLITAN FIRE DEP’'T OF 


THEURER AGENCY, INC. 


Effective Jan. 2, 1936 
Under the Name of the 


THEURER-HENNESSY 
CORPORATION 


JOHN BEIER THEURER, President 
LEON C. HERNANDEZ, Vice President 
MAURICE F. HENNESSY, Secretary 


REPRESENTING 


AS METROPOLITAN AND SUBURBAN 
FIRE AGENTS: 


North Carolina Home Insurance Company 
Washington Assurance Corporation of New York 


COUNTRYWIDE FACILITIES 


This union of two New York City Fire Underwriting 
organizations, both exponents of Personal Service rendered 
by principals, will enable us to extend the advantages of 
combined effort and operation with mutual benefit to all. 





THEURER AGENCY, INC. 


JOHN BEIER THEURER, President 
D. COCHRAN, Vice President 
ALWYN SCHEER, Secretary 


INLAND MARINE 


Security Insurance Co. 
of New Haven 


American & Foreign 
Insurance Company 


AUTOMOBILE 
Yorkshire Insurance Company, Ltd., of England 


LIABILITY—BURGLARY— PLATE GLASS 
Yorkshire Indemnity Company of New York 





The Facilities of the Two Agencies, in the 
One Office, Embrace All Lines, Except Life 


14TH FLOOR 


116 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


Telephone: BEekman 3-4597-8 
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William R. Pitcher, 
Veteran Adjuster, Dies 


IN INSURANCE OVER 70 YEARS 


Member of Widely Known Firm of 
Pitcher & Tate; Four Sons Are Now 


In Insurance Business 





William R. Pitcher, dean of New York 
City fire insurance adjusters and one of 
the most widely respected figures in the 
loss settlement field, died at his home in 
Ridgewood, N. J., Tuesday morning at 
the age of &7 years. He had been ill 
only a few days. Funeral services were 





WILLIAM R. PITCHER 


held yesterday afternoon from the Mor- 
tuary Chapel in Ridgewood. 

Mr. Pitcher, a partner in the firm of 
Pitcher & Tate, which has handled many 
losses for. the loss committee of the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters, is sur- 
vived by nine children, four of whom are 
in the insurance business. Associated 
with him in loss work was his son, Lewis 
B.; William R., Jr., is connected with 
the Underwriters Salvage Co.; Frederic 
C. is an insurance lawyer, and David E. 
an insurance broker in New York. His 
nephew, Charles RK. Pitcher, now retired, 
was formerly deputy manager of the 
Royal. 

Mr: Pitcher commenced his insurance 
career in 1864 as an office boy with James 
\. Alexander, representative of the 
\ctna (Fire). After eight years he be- 
came an underwriter for A. T. M. 
Roome, who was local agent for several 
fire insurance companies. Later he joined 
the Royal as special agent and adjuster. 
In 1886 he became manager of the Met- 
ropolitan Association, the predecessor of 
the present New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange. 

From 1887 to 1933 he was an independ- 
ent adjuster, first as partner for five 
vears with Mr. Halsey under the name 
of Halsey & Pitcher; then for thirty- 
five years under his own name and there- 








News 


Award Broker Commissions 


On Policies Not Written 


The result of a court action brought 
in the non-jury part of the Municipal 
Court in Manhattan is of interest to 
insurance brokers who have made a spe- 
cialty of schedule work. The plaintiff 
insurance broker agreed to make dili- 
gent effort in reducing the fire insurance 
rate on certain properties within the Ex- 
change jurisdiction in consideration that 
the property owner, defendant, would 
allow the broker to renew the insurance 
policies covering such properties. 

After the reduction of the rate had 
been brought about by the plaintiff brok- 
er, the defendant refused to allow the 
plaintiff broker to renew the _ policies. 
Judge Slevin rendered a decision in favor 
of the plaintiff insurance broker for a 
sum equal to the commission the broker 
would have earned had he been allowed 
to renew the policies. The contract be- 
tween the parties was an oral one. 

Alexander F. Mezey of Brooklyn was 
the attorney for the plaintiff brokerage 
firm and I. S. Abrams was counsel for 
the defendant. 

















New Jersey Appoints 
Irvin Agency For N. Y. 


The New Jersey Insurance Co. has ap- 
pointed the Irvin Agency, Inc., 140 Wil- 
liam Street, to be its New York metro- 
politan agent and suburban head agent 
as of January 1. 

The Pacific Fire, with which the New 
Jersey is allied, has been in the Irvin 
Agency’s Brooklyn office since 1915. The 
appointment therefore comes during the 
twentieth year of that association and 
enlarges the Irvin’s Pacific group facili- 
ties to embrace both its Manhattan and 
Brooklyn offices. The latter is at 131 
Montague Street. 

3esides the New Jersey, the Irvin New 
York office represents the Homeland. 
Carolina and the Girard for the metro- 
politan district. The suburban general 
agency of the Mechanics is also in that 
office. Nine companies are in the agen- 
cy’s Brooklyn office. 


Barker Agency Adds 


Inland Marine Facilities 

The North River has entered the 
Rarker agency. 138 Montague Street. 
Brooklyn, for inland marine business. 
The apnointment launches the agency in 
the “all risks” field and places a second 
Crum & Forster company in this office. 
The other one is the British America, 
represented for Brooklyn and suburban 
fre for manv years. 

John A. Meyer is manager of the 
Barker agency, which was established 
over sixtv years ago and which repre- 
sents a large fleet of fire companies. 








Miss Ann Fried, fire denartment cash- 
ier at the Whitehill Agency, Inc., 10 
Gold Street, has announced her engage- 
ment. 





after associated with his son, Lewis B., 
and Cecil W. Tate as partners of the 
firm of Pitcher & Tate of 75 Maiden 
Lane until his partial retirement in 1933. 
The partnership was formed in Decem- 


ber, 1927. 
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New York City Fire 
Agencies Consolidate 


THEURER - HENNESSY CORP. 


To Be Méetropolitan Fire Associate of 
the Theurer Agency, Inc., Which Will 
Write Marine, Casualty, Automobile 
Consolidation of two New York City 
fire underwriting offices became effective 
yesterday when the Theurer-Hennessy 
Corporation started business. The Hen- 
nessy Agency, Inc., and the fire depart- 
ment of the Theurer Agency, Inc., were 
united by the merger. The latter cor- 
poration continues as underwriters of 








JOHN 


BEIER THEURER 


inland marine, casualty and automobile 
business, and the two agencies will op- 
erate from the offices on the fourteenth 
floor of 116 John Street where the 
Theurer Agency, Inc., has been located 
for some time. 

John Beier Theurer is president, Leon 
C. Hernandez vice-president and Mau- 
rice F. Hennessy secretary of the new 
corporation. Mr, Theurer is also presi- 


dent of the Theurer Agency, Inc., the 





other officers being D. Cochran, vice- 
president, and Alwyn Scheer, secretary. 

The fire agency has the metropolitan 
and suburban representation of the 
North Carolina Home of the Great 
American group and the Washington As- 
surance, affiliate of the Merchants’ of 
New York. Large capacity will be pro- 
vided by these companies and the agen- 
cy will also enjoy countrywide binding 
facilities. 

Both Mr. Hernandez and Mr. Hen- 
nessy have had long and valuable experi- 
ence as New York City fire underwriters. 
Mr. Hernandez was for more than twen- 
ty-five years with the old agency of John 
G. Hilliard, of which he was an officer. 
About two years ago he became a mem- 
ber of the Theurer Agency, Inc., estab- 
lishing its city fire department. Mr. 
Hennessy was for many years secretary 
and underwriter for the Shevlin Agency, 
Inc. He established the Hennessy Agen- 
cy, Inc., a little over a year ago and the 
substantial volume which he developed 
evidences his production ability. 

The Theurer Agency, Inc., was estab- 
lished in June, 1933, as an inland marine 
office by Mr. Theurer, who had been up- 
wards of twenty years with Jones & 
Whitlock, Inc., and of which he was 
treasurer and inland marine underwriter. 
Shortly after its inception the facilities 
of the agency were expanded to include 
casualty and automobile, and this was 
followed soon afterwards by the open- 
ing of a city fire department. 


Edward P. Woodward Joins 
The London & Lancashire 


Edward P. Woodward, who has been 
with the Continental for the past two 
years handling special service work in 
the brokerage department, has resigned 
to join the London & Lancashire’s New 
York office, 85 John Street, where he will 
be attached to the production and service 
department. 

Prior to joining the Continental Mr. 
Woodward was engaged in the insurance 
business in Virginia. 





UNDERWRITERS’ ASS’N MEETING 

The Underwriters’ Association of New 
York State will hold its annual meeting 
all day Tuesday, January 14, at the Ho- 
tel Onondaga in Syracuse. The associa- 
tion’s executive committee will meet on 
the afternoon of January 13 at its head- 
quarters in the same city. 





Greetings From Alex Davis 
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OUR "STAND" FOR 1936 


More than usual ingenuity was shown 
by insurance men and those associated 
with the insurance business in holiday 
ereetings this year. One of the novel 
holiday greetings received by The East- 
ern Underwriter was a card from Alex 
Davis, well known New York City in- 
surance lawyer whose hobby is playing 


with art. A reproduction of his card 
sent to Bill Hadley of The Eastern Un- 
derwriter is given herewith. Mr. Davis 
is a member of the law firm of Goldstein 
& Goldstein, 291 Broadway. He _ had 
handled many insurance cases in the past 
few years. He is-a graduate of Colum- 
bia Law School. 





ORGANIZED 1871 


SUPERIOR 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Eastern Dep’t: 10 Park Place, Newark, N. J. 


“A LOYALTY GROUP COMPANY” 


ANNOUNCES 


THE APPOINTMENT OF 


MILLS & HONNESS, Inc. 


75 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


Telephone: BEekman 3-1951 


AS ITS 


New York City Agent 











THE MECHANICS 


INSURANCE CO., of PHILADELPHIA 


ORGANIZED 1854 
Eastern Dep’t: 10 Park Place, Newark, N. J. 


“A LOYALTY GROUP COMPANY” 


ANNOUNCES 


THE APPOINTMENT OF 


Danzig, Reiders & Wolper 


349 EAST 149TH ST., NEW YORK 


Telephone: MOtt Haven 9-4700 
AS ITS 


New York City Agent 
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Fire-Accident Prevention Advice, 
Heard by Many, Too Often Unheeded 


Why is it so difficult to get people to 
think 


their own daily lives? They read of the 


f accident prevention in terms of 


frightful consequences of accidents 
whether on the hig 


-the number of 


hway or in the home 
casualties in these 


groups being about equal—but they seem 


never to translate these experiences in 
terms of their own exposure to injury 
or death All the 


piled don’t seem to make the 


statistics ever com- 
slightest 
change in their careless habits or lack 
of thought as regards safety. Here are 
some actual incidents that took place re- 
cently which tend to illustrate the lack 
of foresight on the part of human beings. 

In accord with the current nation-wide 
safety movement a prominent women’s 
club in northern New Jersey arranged 
for a safety meeting. The auditori- 
um is filled with women to all intentions 
eager and determined in their effort to 
reduce needless loss of life 

A prominent fire insurance man is in- 
troduced who speaks convincingly and 
soundly of the flagrant destruction of 
property and of more importance the 
loss of human life through accidents 
which are the direct result of careless- 
ness. He cites the annual loss of more 
than 10,000 lives and the injury to many 
thousand persons in this country. He 
tells of the dangers especially pres- 
ent in the home at Christmas. At the 
end of his talk the applause is resound- 
ing. Copies of a pamphlet on dangers 
in the home are distributed through the 
audience and that of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters on Christmas haz- 
ards. A buzz of enthusiastic voices con- 
firms that this organization is firmly be- 
hind the safety movement. 

The auditorium becomes hushed again. 
The curtains part on a setting for a 
Christmas pageant. Slowly, to the ac- 
companiment of music, twenty-four young 
women, each dressed in a cheap white. 
fluffy net costume and bearing a lighted 
candle, take their places to sing Christ- 
mas carols. * * * What might have hap- 
pened ? 

There is a gust of wind on the plat- 
form. A false move. One burning taper 
tilts too near a fluffy bit of gossamer. 
There is a burst of flame. A shrill cry. 
Fire, death, destruction, panic sweeps the 
hall and the lesson of safety is driven 
home too clear. Tragedy ends the meet- 
ing. What mockery there might have 
been 

This same particular club not so long 
ago held another meeting. A movine 
picture was a feature of the program 
The crowd was larger than had been 
planned for, the capacity of the hall was 
taxed and a double row of chairs was 
placed in each of the aisles to care for 
the extra guests. The meeting was a 
great success 

How different might have been the 
scene had just one thine gone wrone 
A single flash in the projector burst 


STUDY NEW INLAND POLICY 

Some inland marine underwriters do 
not believe that the new personal effects 
floater of the Inland Marine Underwrit- 
ers Association, effective March 1, will 
altogether eliminate liabilitv for loss of 
property in unattended vehicles except 
where violent or forcible entry has been 
made. Courts have held that use of 
key by a thief to enter a car constitutes 
force. There are also questions in the 
minds of some as to the extent of cov- 
erage granted 


BUY BATAVIA AGENCY 
The Green & Sanders agency has put 
chased the general insurance business 
formerly operated by Charles E. Chap 


ple in Batavia, N. Y. 


of flame. Fire, suffocating fumes, panic 
follows with the aisles already blocked 
and jammed. Death takes its toll of life. 

\nd why all this explorat ion into what 
might have been? Simply this—the pub- 
lic must be impressed that Per wh is 
something more than a current fad 
Before any safety efforts can succeed 
the American people must come to real- 
ize that safety is nothing more nor less 
than the application of sound judgment 
in seeing all possible results to a situa- 
tion. The application of safety is sim- 
ply to avoid and to prevent situations 
which present a possible hazard. 
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VIRGINIA POND ELECTIONS 

Marshall C. Speight, special agent for 
the Law Union & Rock, is the new most 
loyal gander of the Virginia pond of the 
Blue Goose. He was chosen for the post 
at the annual splash held recently, suc- 
ceeding A. F. Turton, state agent for 
the Agricultural. Other officers were 
elected as follows: L. O. Freeman, Jr., 
engineer for the Virginia rating bureau, 
supervisor of the flock; R. Coleman Rice, 
Phoenix of London, custodian of the 
goslings; R. F. Rushin, Home of New 
York, guardian of the pond; Louis Rue- 
ger, Jr., Scottish Union and National, 
keeper of the golden goose egg; John 
W. Kessler, Virginia Fire and Marine, 
wielder of the goose quill. The follow- 
ing three goslings were initiated: C. O 
Swann, Yorkshire; S. F. Mohr and Wil- 
liam Hundley, Firemen’s group. 
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WILLIAM W. FRYE DEAD . 

William W. Frye, who had operated 
an insurance business in South Buffalo, 
N. Y., in the Buffalo residential and com- 
munity area of that name, died recently 
in his home there at the age of 74 years. 
He was a member of the Buffalo Asso- 
ciation of Fire Underwriters, also of 
various Masonic bodies and the Macca- 
bees. 








FIRE LOSSES IN N. J. DROP 

A substantial decrease in fire losses in 
New Jersey for the month of November 
is shown in the estimated figures of 
$345,000 when compared with those of 
the same month last year when the fire 
losses totaled $412,000. The major part 
of the losses were confined to mercan- 
tile risks, with dwelling losses compara- 
tively small. 
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LLOYD H. SCHULTZ DEAD 


Secretary of Well-Known Philadelphia 
General Agency of E. K. Schultz & 
Co.; Was 42 Years of Age 


Lloyd H. Schultz, secretary of the gen- 
eral agency of E. K. Schultz & Co., Phil- 
adelphia, and son of E. K. Schultz, presi- 
dent and founder, passed away after an 





LLOYD H. SCHULTZ 


extended illness on December 22 and 
was buried December 26 in Philadelphia. 

The deceased was born in Allentown, 
Pa., in 1893. He was educated at the 
Northeast High School of Philadelphia 
and the Perkiomen School, after which 
he attended Penn State College for four 
years. After graduating from Penn State 
he entered the Government service at 
the outbreak of the World War and was 
associated with the Naval Aviation Corps. 
After leaving the service he became at 
once identified with the Schultz organ- 
ization and each year constantly en- 
larged his activities and responsibilities 
in its development. He was a member of 
the Phi Sigma Kappa Fraternity of his 
college and a member of the Penn Ath- 
letic Club and Old York Road Country 
Club. 

Among those attending the funeral 
services were H. M. Giles, president of 
the Millers National; F. H. Hawley, 
president of the Ohio Farmers; Roy E. 
Curray, président Inter Ocean Re Insur- 
ance Co.; R. A. Corroon, Jr., and E. S. 
Inglis of Corroon & Reynolds, Inc. ; Spe- 
cial Agents Wakeman, Richardson, Mc- 
Vaugh and Van Iderstine and _ local 
agents from the New England states, 
New York State, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania. 





Provident Fire Capital Is 
Doubled; Now $1,000,000 


The Provident Fire, which is owned by 
the Royal Exchange of London, has in- 
creased its capital from $500,000 to $1,- 
000,000 by the issue of additional stock 
for which shareholders of the company 
have subscribed. The Provident was or- 
ganized under the laws of New Hamp- 
shire in 1924 with an authorized capital 
of $1,000,000 but of which only half was 
paid-up. The initial paid-in surplus was 
$550,000. Arthur Waller, United States 
manager of the Roval Exchange, is pres- 
ident of the Provident. 


SUCCEEDS LATE COL. MASSIE 

Following the death of Col. R. F. Mas- 
sie, head of the insurance firm of Massie 
& Renwick, Ltd., Toronto, it is an- 
nounced that R. H. L. Massie has been 
elected president and manager and that 
Howard Webster has been appointed as- 
sistant manager. No appointment has 
vet been made in connection with the 
Dominion Fire, of which the late Col. 
Massie was president. 











NOKTHERN SECRETARY RETIRES 


Charles W. Cooper With Company For 
33 Years; Robert C. Angus Re- 
ceives Title of Secretary 

R. P. Barbour, United States manager 
of the Northern Assurance, announces 
the retirement as from January 1 of 
Charles W. Cooper, secretary, after hav- 
ing served the company for thirty-three 
years. 

Mr. Cooper started his insurance 
career with the Lancashire Fire and 
when it was reinsured and retired from 
the United States he joined the Liver- 
pool & London & Globe. From, that con- 
nection Mr. Cooper accepted a position 
with the Madgeburg to aid in establish- 
ing its United States branch and from 
its service became associated with the 
Northern. 

Mr. Barbour further announces that 
Robert C. Angus, chief accountant of the 
Northern, has also become secretary of 
the company as from January 1. Mr. 
Angus has been associated with the 
Northern since 1917 and has been one 
of the outstanding members of the In- 
surance Accountants’ Association, serv- 
ing for two years as its president. 


Compulsory Car Inspection 


Provided For in N. Y. Bill 


Senator John T. McCall, Democrat, 
New York City, is sponsoring one of the 
first bills to be introduced in the 1936 
session of the New York legislature, con- 
vening New Year’s Day, which will re- 
quire the compulsory inspection of all 
motor vehicles operated in the state, 
whether registered here or elsewhere. It 
further provides that after January 1, 
1937, no car can operate that does not 
pass the prescribed inspection tests. The 
motive behind the bill is to make car 
owners and drivers safety-minded. It is 
viewed favorably by stock insurance peo- 
ple. 

The bill makes inspections compulsory 
twice a year and the fee for cach inspec- 
tion is 50 cents. The commissioner of 
motor vehicles shall establish testing sta- 
tions in each county, and to prevent 
racketeering in car repairs the bill calls 
for licensing of official repair stations 
and garages on payment of a $25 fee and 
filing of a bond of $2,000. Motorists op- 
erating cars without the inspection in- 
signia attached to windshicld are liable 
to $2 fine. 

Realizing that inspection alone will not 
make the motorist safety-minded the 
McCall bill provides for a board of safe- 
ty-first in motor vehicle operation to be 
appointed by the Governor. Its members 
would include one named by the N. Y. 
State Automobile Association; one from 
list submitted bv Publishers Association 
of N. Y.; one from list submitted by 
Association of C. & S. Executives; one 
from list of up-state newspaper editors: 
one from list of insurance brokers and 
agents named by N. Y. State Federation. 
\ safety-first button would annually be 
designed and sold at 25 cents. Out of 
the profits thereof a pcrpetual safety 
first campaign would be financed. 





Agents’ Hope for Contingent 
Commissions Tends to Fade 


As weeks pass the impression grows 
that fire companies will not approve the 
request of local agents in Pennsylvania 
and other states for contingent commis- 
sions in addition to the compensation al- 
ready paid. Similar requests of produc- 
ers in the New York suburban territory 
have already been denied. While recog- 
nizing merit in the contention that con- 
tingents are a reward for good under- 
writing and tend to promote a better se- 
lection of risks the companies are op- 
posed generally to any move which will 
increase acquisition costs and the fire 
insurance expense ratio, now already 
high. Furthermore, it is argued that in- 
creased commissions will bring more 
agents into an already overcrowded pro- 
duction field. 
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E. E. Ellis Succeeds Hoffman As 
U. S. Manager of British & Foreign 


Having served the British & Foreign 
Insurance Co., also the Royal and other 
companies in that group, with distinction 
for a period of forty-eight years, United 
States Manager John E. Hoffman retired 
on December 31 on the advice of his 
physicians who say that he needs a com- 
plete rest from executive duties. He was 
seriously ill a few years ago and has 
not been altogether in the best of health 
since then. His post with the British & 
Foreign and his positions as United 
States manager of the Reliance Marine 
and Ocean Marine and president of the 
American & Foreign have been taken 
over by Eric E. Ellis, who has been sub- 
underwriter in the office for the last 
five years. 

Few marine underwriters in New York 
City have earned as high reputation as 
Mr. Hoffman. A master of the technique 
of underwriting and one able to show 
profits for his companies practically 
every year that the selection of risks 
was under his control he also has en- 
deared himself to his associates in the 
business by his thoughtfulness and con- 
sideration. A man of vision as well as 
of practical understanding of problems 
in insurance and conservative as regards 
desire for premium income he guided 
his companies with an able hand. His 
ability and personality will be missed by 
those who, however, recognize that he 
has well earned a rest. 

Career of Mr. Ellis 

Mr. Ellis joined the British & Foreign 
at the head office in Liverpool in 1914. 
From 1917 to 1919 he served in the Brit- 
ish Navy and then returned to the in- 
surance company. He came to the United 
States in 1921 and for the next decade 
advanced through various positions in the 

3ritish & Foreign office in New York, 
becoming sub-underwriter on January 1, 
1931. Possessed of real talent and with 


Truck Com Risks 


(Continued from Page 22) 
contrary to the intent of legal liability 
cover and would defeat the purpose and 
sale of the shipper’s transit floater. 
Neither may the trucker’s policy contain 
a pledge to notify shippers or other par- 
ties in the event of cancelation of policy. 

Many large trucking concerns, because 
of the great number of trucks operated, 
frequent change of trucks and inability 
to tabulate accurately their liability for 
loads transported by them find it con- 
venient to pay premium on the basis of 
gross earnings. 

This form is writable from a company 
standpoint if rate is calculated on a basis 
designed to produce approximately the 
amount of premium that would be se- 
cured under the flat annual premium 
form of policy. Unfortunately gross re- 
ceipts business is only too frequently 
placed at rates and premiums which have 
no relation whatever to the true measure 
of risk. Consequently some offices have 
abandoned the form entirely and refuse 
to write approved risks except on the 
flat annual premium basis. Among other 
objections to the rate basis are those 
outlined in last week’s lecture relative 
to gross-earnings processors’ policies. 

Where the gross receipts form is writ- 
ten the essentials of coverage and rules 
parallel those applicable to flat premium 
policies, the principal difference being in 
the method of premium calculation. 

With official recognition having been 
given to the motor transport industry at 
least’ on intefstate shipments conditions 


the thorough training he has received 
under Mr. Hoffman’s direction Mr. Ellis 
is fitted for his new responsibilities. 

Coming to New York from Cadiz, O., 
as a youth Mr. Hoffman entered the 
United States branch of the British & 
Foreign as a stenographer in 1887. About 
1900 he was made secretary of the 
branch when L. H. Simpson, who had 
come over from the head office in 1895, 
was appointed underwriter and United 
States manager. In 1911 the Royal, 
which controls the British & Foreign, 
entered the marine insurance field in this 
country and named Mr. Hoffman as 
United States marine manager. At the 
same time he assumed the same duties 
for the Queen and later for the Newark 
Fire, the Star and the Maritime. For 
vears the office of Mr. Hoffman was lo- 
cated on the northwest corner at William 
Street and Maiden Lane, some distance 
away from the marine insurance district 
which was centered below Wall Street, 
but this never proved a handicap. 

Mr. Simpson died in 1927 and was suc- 
ceeded by L. H. Reynolds who was 
transferred here from Australia. He re- 
tired in 1930. Although eligible at that 
time for retirement under the custom of 
the companies Mr. Hoffman, at the re- 
quest of the Royal group management, 
returned to the British & Foreign and 
took over the positions from which he has 
now just retired. He has always been 
generous of his time in insurance organi- 
zation affairs and has been a member of 
all the leading marine boards and 
ciations in New York. 

The companies have made a liberal al- 
lowance for Mr. Hoffman as recognition 
of their appreciation of his many years 
of fire service. He is undecided whether 
he will remain at home or travel but 
will center his efforts on regaining his 
health. 


asso- 





in the business should improve. The I. 

C. can be depended upon to set up 
rigid requirements of management, oper- 
ation, equipment, charges and liability of 
such carriers. The operator who starts 
in the business on a shoe-string with a 
few dollars equity in a truck and com- 
petes with the larger and better man- 
aged carrier through inadequate cartage 
costs may socn be a problem of the past. 
With the disappearance of cut-throat 
competition and in its place responsible 
solvent trucking concerns operating with- 
in a proper sphere on a sound basis many 
ills of the business should be remedied. 
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TO WRITE FIRE INSURANCE 


Atlantic Mutual Enters Field to Offer 
Broader Facilities to Marine 
Policyholders 

On January 1 the Atlantic Mutual of 
New York, one of the oldest and best 
known marine insurance companies in 
this country and a company which has 
heretofore confined its underwriting 
completely to ocean marine and inland 
marine risks, entered the field of fire in- 
surance on a limited and conservative 
basis. Edwin C. Lewis, formerly with 
the American: Foreign Insurance Asso- 
ciation and who joined the Atlantic Mu- 
tual last March, is in charge of the new 
fire department. He will work in co- 
operation with B. F. Tuttle, assistant 
vice-president, who is in charge of in- 
land marine activities. 

Since the adoption by many states of 
the nationwide definition of inland ma- 
vine underwriting powers, with its clear- 
cut separation of inland marine and fire 
risks, the Atlantic Mutual has felt itself 
at a disadvantage in providing full pro- 
tection on risks which may be located 
at a warehouse for some length of time. 
The definition requires that marine in- 
surance end within thirty days delivery 
ot a shipment at a warehouse, whereas 
the assured desires protection until such 
time as the property at risk passes from 
his hands. This new insurance must be 
written under fire policies, which the At- 
lantic Mutual has been unable to provide 
until now. Of course the company will 
also write other fire risks but will not 
inake a drive for this business. 

For the present fire insurance will be 
written only in New York, New Jersey 
and Connecticut, although the company 
is licensed in sixteen states. The field 
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of operation may be broadened later, 
\s the Atlantic Mutual has few agents 
no agency plant for fire business will be 
created and fire business will be accept- 
ed, as with marine, from brokers through 
the main office and the branch offices in 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cleve- 
land and Chicago. 

Fire business written in this state will 
be in strict conformity with the rates of 
the New York Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization and in other states will 
conform with existing rating rules. The 
company issues scrip participating, cash 
participating and non-participating poli- 
cies but no fire insurance will be written 
on the scrip participating basis. For 
dividend purposes the experience on fire 
business will be lumped with the marine 
results, which have been profitable over 
a long period of years. 





SLIGHT CHANGE IN WAR RATES 


One minor change has now been made 
in the revised schedule of war risk rates 
for cargo issued by the Joint Committee 
of Marine Underwriters in the London 
market on November 7. By agreement 
with the Council of Marine Underwriters 
cf the Commonwealth of Australia the 
voyage classification “Australasia to Far 
East and vice versa” has been amended 
to cover the alternative voyages to and 
from India. The rate of war risk pre- 
mium for both cargo and specie in the 
group is only 6d. per £100 (1/40%) and 
it is one of the lowest in the schedule. 

FIREMAN’S FUND DIVIDEND 

Directors of the Fireman’s Fund of 
San Francisco have declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of $1 a share, payable 
January 15 to stockholders of record 
January 6. 





Findings On La Crescenta May 
Bring Changes In Lloyd’s Survey 


Lord Merrivale, British Wrecks Com- 
missioner, has given his findings from 
the inquiry into the loss of the oil tank- 
er La Crescenta. His judgment was 
that: (1) La Crescenta (5,880 tons) dis- 
appeared with her crew of twenty-nine 
in the Pacific in December, 1934, be- 
cause she was overloaded. “She in- 
evitably sank.” (2) Sydney Graham and 
Rk. H. Hollond (of Harris Dixon, mana- 
gers for the owners) were justly criti- 
cized by the Solicitor-General because 
“they intended that La Crescenta should 
be loaded as fully as possible . .. to 
secure as large a return as_ possible 
from the vessel’s employment in times 
when profit was hard to obtain.” 

The owners, Crescent Navigation Co., 
were ordered to pay costs totaling 
$17,000. 


Vessel Repeatedly Overloaded 
“That the ship was repeatedly over- 
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loaded was beyond question,” was Lord 
Merrivale’s main conclusion. Solicitor- 
General Sir Donald Somervell had al- 
leged at the inquiry that La Crescenta 
was overloaded by 441 tons. The own- 
ers submitted that the cause of loss was 
unknown, that an act of God, such as 
lightning, might have occurred. 


Dealing with the condition of the ves- 
sel, Lord Merrivale said: “That she 
kept her class at Lloyd’s, that Lloyd’s 
surveyors and others regularly reported 
upon her condition, that large sums were 
spent in effecting the repairs called for 
upon such surveys and otherwise, is all 
beyond doubt. 


“The nature of the reports of Lloyd’s 
surveyors, which are in evidence, and 
the conclusions at which we have ar- 
rived with regard to the condition of 
the auxiliary machinery and various fit- 
tings of La Crescenta, appear to us to 
call for full consideration as to whether 
the instructions at present given to 
Lloyd’s surveyors are sufficiently strict 
and definite to secure the best possible 
degree of safety. 


“The evidence as to manning and 
overloading and our conclusions thereon 
suggest that existing regulations and the 
means of enforcing them do not now 
command proper compliance with the 
law. 

“Whether there should be such revi- 
sion of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1934, 
as would prescribe statutory penalties 
promptly enforceable in respect of 
breaches of the regulations is a matter 
which we submit for the consideration 
of the Board of Trade.” 

The Crescent Navigation Co., owners 
of the tanker La Crescenta, have served 
notice of appeal against the recent find- 
ings of the Wrecks Commissioner, Lord 
Merrivale. No statement has yet been 
made by Llovd’s Register regarding the 
Wrecks Commissioner’s suggestion that 
the procedure adopted in their ship sur- 
veys should be tightened up. 
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Interesting Policy 
On Optical Company 


BAUSCH & LOMB ARE ASSURED 


Towers, Perrin, Forster & Crosby, Inc., 
Write Life Insurance and 


Sick Benefit Plan 


One of the most progressive and suc- 
cessful brokerage outfits in the country 
Forster & Crosby, 
Inc., Philadelphia. An interesting thing 
about this outfit is that it frequently gets 
out literature describing in detail some 


is Towers, Perrin, 


insurance case it closes which is out of 
the ordinary. One such case is the life 
insurance and sick benefit plan of the 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., recently sold. It is described as 
follows by Towers, Perrin, Forster & 
Crosby, Inc.: 

1. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. recent- 
ly completed the installation of a new 
Group Life Insurance and Group Sick- 
ness and Accident Insurance Plan. As 
was to be expected, this well balanced 
protection program appealed strongly to 
the employes and almost 100% joined. 
The schedule of benefits and the costs 
to the employes as given in the an- 
nouncement booklet is as follows: 


SCHEDULE OF BENEFITS 


1935 Auto Deaths Set 
At 36,000 by Travelers 


828,000 CAR ACCIDENTS REPORTED 


Rate of Death Per Accident Increased 
Nearly 7% Early Survey Shows; 
Greater Carelessness Evidenced 


Although deaths from automobile acci- 
dents in the United States this year have 
numbered approximately 36,000, about 
the same as in 1934, the rate of death 
per accident has increased nearly 7%, 
according to a preliminary summary of 
the year’s experience compiled by the 
Travelers. 

Close to 16,000 pedestrians lost their 
lives in automobile accidents during the 
year, according to the summary, and 
more than 9,000 persons were killed in 
collisions between cars. 

Driving errors were involved in two- 
thirds of the 828,000 automobile accidents 
reported. This experience compared with 
the year before indicates greater care- 
lessness among drivers, Almost 24,000 
of the total deaths resulted from acci- 
dents involving careless actions of 
operators. 

Although only 23% of the accidents as- 
signed to driving errors were due to 
“exceeding the speed limit,” deaths from 
this cause amounted to 31% of all fa- 





AND COST TO EMPLOYES 


COL. COL. 2 COL. 3 COL. 4 COL. 5 COL. 6 COL. 7 
Insurance When Annual Earnings Amount of Insurance 

Class Employe are will be Cost per Week to Employe will be 

' Weekly For Sickness 

Life Sickness For Life and Accident 
Insurance and Accident Insurance Insurance Total 
1 $1000 and under $1000 $ 9.60 Ss $ .13 $ .26 
2. 1000.01 to $1500.00 1500 12.00 20 ‘18 "38 
3. 1500.01 to 2000.00 2000 16.80 Zz 25 52 
4 2000.01 to 2500.00 2500 21.60 34 132 66 
5. 2500.01 to 3000.00 3000 26.40 41 40 ‘81 
6. 3000.01 to 4000.00 4000 33.60 155 50 1.05 
YB 4000.01 to 5000.00 5000 40.00 .69 60 1.29 
8. 5000.01 to 6000.00 6000 40.00 83 .60 1.43 
9. 6000.01 to 7000.00 7000 40.00 96 -60 1.56 
10. 7000.01 to 8000.00 8000 40.00 1.10 .60 1.70 
11. 8000.01 to 9000.00 9000 40.00 1.24 .60 1.84 
12. 9000.01 and over 10000 40.00 1.38 .60 1.98 
rhe cost of the Plan is considerably greater than the amount paid by the employes. The Com- 


pany will pay this difference, 
insurance. 


Interesting Features 
2. Certain interesting features of the 
plan warrant comment: 


(a) A long established Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciation, with a moderate scale of bene- 
fits, no longer adequate for modern rates 
of pay, was dissolved simultaneously 
with the establishment of the new plan. 
Certain gifts by the Company, combined 
with successful investments and a mod- 
erate claim rate, makes it possible for 
all present members to receive for their 
share of the assets a sum substantially 
equal to all of their contributions. Some 
memberships go back as much as 40 
years. This probably is a unique ex- 
perience among such associations. 
Sickness and accident benefits are pay- 
able for 26 weeks, subject to a waiting 
period of seven days, as to each dis- 
ability. Benefits are approximately half 
pay, subject to a limit of $40 per week, 
which the life insurance company rules 
have established. 

Sickness insurance ceases when employes 
attain age 70, because the higher ten- 
dency to morbidity has made this an 
established underwriting rule. 

(d) Because certain classes of employes, 
ranging from assistant foremen to ex- 
ecutives, have previously had liberal 
treatment as to continuation of salaries 
if ill or disabled by accident, the Com- 
pany established a schedule under which 
it agrees to pay the full salary for the 
first 7 days, and the balance of full pay 
for certain a eriods, ranging 
from 6 to 26 weeks. wh he supervisory 
group are therefore assured very liberal 
treatment in return for their participa- 
tion in the plan. To avoid the appear 
ance of pressure, the Company offered 
to give the members of the supervisory 
group some benefit payments even if 
they did not join the new plan. All, 
naturally, did. 

Group life insurance is reduced at age 
65. to 50% of the schedule in Column 3, 
subject to a minimum of $1,000, in order 
to avoid excessive costs on older em- 
ployes and on persons retired. These 
may continue their insurance for. the 
same rate of contribution of $7.20 per 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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and the cost of administration, collection 


and accounting for this 


talities resulting from improper motoring 
practices. More than 7,300 persons were 
killed during the year in accidents in 
which operators exceeded the speed limit, 
and 7,400 were killed in accidents in 
which operators drove on the wrong side 
of the road and failed to grant the right- 


of-way. Nearly 3,500 persons met death 
when cars went off the roadway and 


3,100 were killed in accidents involving 
reckless driving. 


560,000 Victims of Dangerous 
Driving Accidents 


More than 560,000 of the total of 864,- 
000 persons injured non-fatally during 
the year were the victims of accidents 
involving dangerous driving practices. 
Approximately 130,000 persons were in- 
jured in accidents in which drivers ex- 
ceeded the speed limit and about 240,000 
were injured in mishaps in which drivers 
operated on the wrong side of the road 
and failed to grant right-of-way. 

More than 250,000 pedestrians were hit 
by cars during the year. Approximately 
76,000 were struck while crossing streets 
at intersections and 66,000 were struck 
while crossing streets in the middle of 
the block. Thirty thousand were injured, 
1,100 of them fatally, when they darted 
out into streets from behind parked 
vehicles, and 14,000 were involved in ac- 
cidents ‘while walking along rural high- 
ways, 3,000 of whom were killed. 

Nearly 3,500 or more than a fifth of 
the approximately © 16,000 _ pedestrian 
deaths resulted from accidents occurring 
at intersections. A thousand deaths oc- 
curred when pedestrians crossed inter- 
sections against: signals and 1,800 when 
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CONTEST DEPOSIT BOND 


Lumbermen’s and Liberty Mutual See 
No Need for Florida’s $50,000 Bond Rule 
in Order to Write Comp. Line There 

The validity of a rule requiring com- 
panies writing workmen’s compensation 
insurance in Florida to post bond of 
$50,000 will be tested by the Florida Su- 





The Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives, it was learned on Tuesday, 
has taken similar action in behalf of the 
companies writing compensation business 
in Florida, and it is expected that Charles 
M. Howell of Kansas City will act in be- 
half of the reciprocals. 





preme Court as a result of a petition 
filed on December 27 by the Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Casualty of Chicago, and 
the Liberty Mutual of Boston. 

The court issued an alternative writ 
of mandamus directing State Treasurer 
Knott to issue permits to the two mutual 
companies without requirement of bond 
or to show cause why this should not 
be done. 

In their petition, the two companies 
claim there was nothing in the work- 
men’s compensation act to authorize the 
treasurer, who also serves as insurance 
commissioner, to require bond. Only 
proof of solvency and the ability to per- 
form its obligations, they state, should 
be necessary. 

Proof, the petition said, had been of- 
fered, but Knott refused to grant per- 
mits allowing them to do business after 
January 1 unless they made bond or de- 
posited $50,000 in the treasurer’s office 
as security. 





SELECT 1936 OFFICERS 

The Los Angeles Accident & Health 
Club at its dinner meeting January 21 
will install these officers: E. F. Hanson, 
Cass & Johansing agency, president; C. 
H. Thrift, Behrendt-Levy agency, vice- 
president, and H. B. Johnson, Aetna 
Life, secretary-treasurer. Directors: H. 
C. Gillespie, T. W. Leonard and Arthur 
L. Lyttle. 





pedestrians crossed at intersections 
which did not have signals. 

Pedestrian deaths in the middle of the 
block accounted for approximately 28% 
of all pedestrian fatalities. The number 
killed during the year crossing streets 
between intersections was in excess of 
4,400. 

Nearly 40,000 child pedestrians were 
automobile accident victims during the 
year, of which casualty toll more than 
1,600 were killed. Fully half of all adult 
pedestrians killed in automobile accidents 
during the year contributed to their own 
death, it is indicated by the preliminary 
statistics, by failing to exercise due care. 





ADMITTED TO PENNSYLVANIA 


The American Indemnity of Galveston 
has been licensed in Pennsylvania to 
write casualty and surety lines. 





Insurance Stock Survey 

A current survey of insurance stocks 
prepared by Standard Statistics Co. 
makes the following comments about 
casualty-surety company stocks: 

“Recent market action of casualty 
and surety company stocks, particu- 
larly the more speculative issues, fully 
reflected improvement in underlying 
asset values and gradual betterment 
of underwriting results, as well as 
greater speculative attention. Some 
of the companies have been highly 
successful in reducing underwriting 
losses, and the general trend of pre- 
mium volume is upward. It appears, 
therefore, that underwriting results 
(which were decidedly unprofitable 
for most units in recent years) will 
be relatively satisfactory for 1935 and 
1936. 











Inter-Ocean Casualty Names 
B. W. Balay in Jacksonville 


3en W. Balay takes charge of the 
Jacksonville, Fla., branch office of the 
Inter-Ocean, effective January 1, 1936. 
Mr. Balay is the son of Burl W. Balay, 
auditor of the Inter-Ocean and former- 
ly connected with the Indiana Insurance 
Department. 

Mr. Balay, while still in his twenties, 
worked for several years in the claim 
department of the Old Trails Insurance 
Co. in Indianapolis. In 1932 he came to 
the Inter-Ocean’s home office and since 
then he has done claim and statistical 
work. This promotion is in line with the 
company’s practice of sending home of- 
fice trained men to fill positions at key 
spots in the field. 


Dividends Declared 

The United States 
voted an extra 40 cents a share dividend 
on its $10 par value common stock, and 
regular quarterly of 40 cents, both were 
paid December 30 to stock of record De- 
cember 21. 

The Preferred Accident has declared 
an initial quarterly dividend of 15 cents 
a share on its $5 par value common stock 
paid December 23. 


Guarantee’ has 


RECIPROCAL REINSURED 

Insurance Commissioner S L. Carpen- 
ter, Jr., of California, has arranged for 
the reinsurance of the automobile lia- 
bility business of the Gibraltar Casualty 
Association of Los Angeles in the Farm- 
ers Automobile Inter-Insurance Ex- 
change of that city. Part of the Gib- 
raltar’s fire business will be taken over 
by the Gulf Insurance Co. of Dallas. The 
reciprocal is expected to retire from 
business. Examination of its affairs by 
the Insurance Department showed a sat- 
isfactory financial condition of the com- 
pany, no serious impairment being dis- 
closed. 
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On the Production “Firing Line” 








“Jim” Barkdull of Cincinnati 


Executive Committeeman of Casualty-Surety General Agents 
Ass’n Is Big Surety Producer, Golfer, Amateur Playwright, 
Writer and Gourmet 


By Spencer Welton, Peripatetic Vice-President 


“Man may live without friends, 
Man may live without books, 
But civilized man 

Cannot live without cooks.” 

To be sure there are cooks and cooks 
but the one we have in mind at the mo- 
ment is a distinguished amateur who 
concocts gastronomic symphonies just as 
a virtuoso of the piano combines har- 


JAMES M. 


BARKDULL 


mony and dissonance. And who shall 
assert that titillation of the palate is a 
less worthy avocation than harrying a 
defenseless golf-ball across the fairway, 
let us say. 


Take for example that gustatory tri- 


umph “Arroz con pollo” or a Kidney 
pie a la Savoy with a mug of ale, or even 
a steaming dish of Spaghetti Caruso 
served with a spot of Chianti. Bene- 


fections all, when the finer nuances of 
their composition are understood and 
their integrity preserved. 

All of which is a prelude to the sug- 
gestion that the next time you are in 
Cincinnati calling upon James M. Bark- 
dull, general agent, you do your best to 
wangle an invitation to dine at the home 
of “Jim” Barkdull, gourmet and occa- 
sional chef-in-extraordinary to small and 
select gatherings of his friends. 

But don’t let this introduction mislead 
vou. 


Barkdull’s 
There are two 
One, the James M. of the business 

day; keen, alert, direct, with a piercing 
blue eye and the faculty of dissecting a 
problem and promptly doing something 
about it; the other, the “Jim” of the 
golf course, the club ‘and the home where 
gracious hos pitality finds expression in 
many ways one of which is indicated 
above. Somewhere between these two 
is Barkdull, the writer, the public speak- 
er and the member of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Casualty & Surety Agents. 


Dual Personality 
Jarkdulls. 


Now l!et’s go back a bit. The Bark- 
dulls have been Ohio folks from way 
back. Grandfather Barkdull, however, 


was an adventurous spirit and unable to 
resist the lure of far horizons. 


So in the glamorous days of '49 he 





set off across the plains to California 
well in the van of the gold-seekers who 
were to found a new empire for the 
eventual greater glory of the Union. Nu- 
merous skirmishes and some sanguinary 
battles with Indians encountered on the 
journey developed an accuracy of rifle 
fire which later brought him membership 
in that famous Ohio organization known 
as the “Squirrel-hunters” who defended 
Cincinnati against Morgan’s Raiders in 
1861. 

Later, he became justice of the peace 
at Wooster, O., and passed on full of 
years and honors leaving a son who had 
migrated to Lake Odessa, Mich., where 
he was city clerk. 

When our James M. was three years 
of age, his father died and the boy, be- 
come a complete orphan, went to live 
vith an aunt and uncle on a farm in 
Moncalm County, Mich. Today, by the 
way, that farm bristles with the derricks 
of producing oil wells since it is in the 
center of a newly discovered field. 

It would be pleasant to report that the 
wealth which flows from those wells, 
flows also into the pockets of James 

[., but the melancholy fact is that the 
farm passed out of the family years ago. 
So his immediate and active interest in 
oil is confined to that which he uses in 
the unbelievably tangful salad dressings 
he mixes. 

You take a bottle of imported olive 
oil, some Tarregon vinegar, paprika, just 
the merest suggestion of garlic—but 
where were we? Oh yes; young Jim 
started his book-learning at the “little 
red school house” near the farm, as 
which of us hasn’t, going on from there 
to attend the high school at Belding, six 
miles away. 

Majored in Oratory at University of 

Michigan 


A six mile walk twice a day being 
manifestly too much for even the sturdi- 
est young legs, and since in those un- 
brain-trusted days no reproach attached 
to the use of a horse and buggy, the 
lad used that method of conveyance un- 
til he matriculated at the University of 
Michigan where he elected to study law. 

Partly by way of added training for his 
chosen profession but chiefly because of 
the delight it gave him to use the precise 
word and phrase to convey the exact 
meaning of the things he thought, he 
found himself majoring if oratory. Not 
only was he soon head of the University 
Ora‘orical Society but captain of the de- 
bating team which won inter-collegiate 
honors on several occasions. Coinciden- 
tally with this existed the necessity for 
making a living for the young man was 
working his way through college. 

That seems to have been relatively 
easy for at nineteen he decided that “two 
could live as cheaply as one” and mar- 
ried. From that union came the two fine 
sons. That meant getting—and holding 

a job of serious work so he entered 
the legal department of the Standard 
Accident at Detroit. 

Presently it appeared that the law was 
to be only a foundation for active par- 
ticipation in the underwriting and de- 
velopment end of the insurance business 
and James Barkdull became assistant to 
John H. Thom, then superintendent of 
the liability department. Two years later 
he went to Boston as assistant manager 
in the liability department of the New 
England Casualty, later returning to De- 
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Vocational Guidance By Students In 
Insurance Courses, Says Michelbacher 


For the college student who is pointing 
towards the insurance business as a Ca- 
reer the university should offer three 
things, in the opinion of G. F. Michel- 
bacher, vice-president Great American 
Indemnity, who addressed the American 
Association of University Teachers of 
Insurance in New York last Friday. 
These things are first, vocational guid- 
ance; second, an education which will 
harmonize with his particular require- 
ments; and, third, discipline in certain 
attitudes to prepare him for the strug- 
gle of creating his niche in the business 
world. 


Wide Range of Occupations 


“The business of casualty insurance 
and suretyship, to take the field with 
which I am most familiar,” said Mr. 
Michelbacher, “requires in its operations 
a wide range of occupations among which 
are enginecrs, office managers, doctors, 
lawyers, claim investigators and adjust- 
ers, inspectors, auditors, statisticians, in- 
vestment counsel, special agents, several 
classes of underwriters, accountants and 
salesmen. Each of these occupations re- 
quires a certain type of individual en- 
dowed with definite characteristics.” 

The department of vocational guidance 
should have a complete list of these oc- 
cupations, understand the qualifications 
necessary for success in each and keep 
informed of the requirements of the in- 
surance business for personnel of vari- 
ous types. With this knowledge as a 
guide, representatives of the department 
should confer with students at intervals 
during their undergraduate years, study 
and test the aptitudes and personal traits 
of these students, and offer them advice 
concerning available positions which they 
are competent to strive to achieve. 

With regard to the education of such 
students Mr. Michelbacher said a cer- 
tain exposure to cultural courses, partic- 
ularly English, is desirable. In addition, 
the student should receive training in 


various general phases of business pro- 
cedure. His instruction in insurance 
should begin at the beginning with a 
thorough survey and analysis of funda- 
mental principles. This should be sup- 
plemented by a comprehensive course in 
the history and organization of insurance 
and by specific courses in insurance tech- 
nique intended to equip the student for 
his own career. 

As an innovation, a system of utiliz- 
ing other divisions of the curriculum was 
advocated. Such a system, for example, 
might send the prospective claim execu- 
tive into the law school, into the depart- 
ment of physiology and into the depari- 
ment of psychology for certain subjects 
and then, through seminar work, fre- 
quent personal conferences or some sim- 
ilar device focus the knowledge thus 
obtained upon the particular problems 
of the claim department of an insurance 
carrier. 

Concerning the attitudes which a uni- 
versity student of insurance should cul- 
tivate Mr. Michelbacher said that in 
medical schools, law schools and schools 
of enginecring the idea is inculcated in 
the student’s mind that his future row 
will be a hard one to hoe. He expects 
to spend years establishing himself in his 
chosen profession. A similar method of 
conditioning students of insurance is sug- 
gested, together with instruction in busi- 
ness ethics and standards of personal 
conduct to give the student a proper 
sense of values and a chart to guide him 
in the way he should go. 

Mr. Michelbacher concluded with this 
statement: “If you gentlemen will do 
these three things for students specializ- 
ing in insurance, you will not only render 
valuable assistance to these students, but 
you wi!! also remove the prejudice against 
college-trained men which unfortunately 
exists in some quarters, and definitely 
establish our universities as an important 
source of personnel for executive posi- 
tions in the insurance business.” 





troit as branch manager of the same 
company. 

Almost from the start there was evi- 
dence of his peculiar fitness for the pro- 
duction end of the business and that fact 
established he lost no time in getting 
into it. That was back in the days when 
Walter P. Chrysler was general manager 
of Buick Motor Car Co., then the largest 
single unit of General Motors. 

Chrysler with innumerable and con- 
tinuous demands upon his time had 
through sheer necessity been compelled 
to adopt the effective but often discon- 
certing method of terminating unprofit- 
able interviews with great abruptness. 
“Man-a-minute Chrysler” was the name 
given to him because of his habit of 
holding a watch in his hand and then 
rising at the end of sixty seconds to 
indicate that an interview had terminated 
if he found in it nothing of sufficient 
merit to induct him to prolong it. 


His “One Minute” Interview 
With Chrysler 


James Barkdull’s company, the New 
England Casualty, at that time carried 
the compensation insurance of many big 
automobile manufacturers including Ford 
and General Motors. Having informed 
himself not only of this idiosyncrasy of 
Walter Chrysler but of working condi- 
tions throughout the Buick plant, Bark- 
dull sought and was granted an appoint- 
ment with the general manager. 

Wasting no time on polite amenities 
he launched into a recital of statistical 
facts, showing accident frequency 
throughout the plant and the cost to the 
company in man-power and in dollars 
and cents. The one minute interview 
stretched itself into hours, factory su- 
perintendents and shop foremen were 
called in and the result was the inaugu- 
ration of the first accident prevention 


campaign in the history of the General 
Motors company. 

When the “war to end all war’ came 
along Jim Barkdull became a member 
of the legal advisory board of Wayne 
County, Mich., later receiving a commis- 
sion in the Judge Advocate’s Depart- 
ment. And when the world was finally 
“made safe for Democracy” he went to 
Cincinnati where he became vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of an insur- 
ance agency representing the Globe In- 
demnity. In 1925 he established himself 
in business as general agent for the 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co. 
which company he has represented ever 
since. 

He tells you that the surety business 
is his major interest in life but under 
pressure admits to a lively appreciation 
of many of the pleasanter aspects of 
existence. 


Golfer, Writer, Historian, Playwright 


Jim Barkdull has never professed to 
be an athlete yet in 1919 he played ama- 
teur baseball in Detroit on the first team 
sponsored by the Standard Accident, the 
battery being composed of himself as 
pitcher and Ralph Platts, now superin- 
tendent of the liability department, as 
catcher. 

Mr. Barkdull has always been much 
interested in producing and directing 
amateur theatrical performances and oc- 
casionally plays in them. He writes with 
a facile pen but only by way of diversion 
and his work is always published under 
a nom de plume which he varies from 
lime to time. 

From his college days he has been a 
profound student of history with special 
interest in and enthusiasm for biogra- 
phies which he reads omnivorously. Sev- 
eral years ago he prepared an address 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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3-Year Old in Spotlight 





Keystone View Co. 
Vice-President Garner and 
Amon Carter Evans 


Amon Carter Evans, three-year-old 
son of Silliman Evans, president, Mary- 
land Casualty, and Mrs. Evans had the 
time of his life on Christmas Day when 
he helped his parents to entertain Vice- 
President John N. Garner and Mrs. Gar- 
ner. The Garners are old Texas friends 
of Silliman Evans. Young Amon had 
his picture taken sitting quietly on Vice- 
President Garner’s lap alongside his 
Christmas tree and toys. In this pic- 
ture the Vice-President must be telling 
him all about Santa Claus as Amon is 
usually so full of life that it’s hard to 
get him to take a nap. A number of 
casualty-surety people met young Amon 
for the first time at last October’s White 
— Springs convention and he made 

1 hit. 





J. M. Barkdull 


(Continued from Page 30) 


called “Biography of Youth” in which 
he takes issue with those who hold that 
the great constructive work of the ages 
has beer almost wholly accomplished by 
men of mature age. 

In Detroit in 1916 Mr. Barkdull helped 
to organize the Insurance League, 
formed among agents for social inter- 
course and interchange of ideas. He is 
a member of the Hyde Park Country 
Club of Cincinnati and plays golf always 
in the seventies with occasional scores 
in par figures. His prowess in that de- 
partment is hereby testified to by your 
reporter who confesses somewhat rue- 
fully that at a recent White Sulphur 
convention he, the reporter, split a mus- 
cle in his side in the effort to equal the 
Barkdull drives off the tees. He rides 
horseback occasionally just by way of 
rounding out his athletic activities and 
plays a very sound game of contract 
bridge. 

In his home he has what amounts to 
a museum collection of Early Americana 
which he increases as his journeys about 
the country reveal something worthy of 
a place there. 

His two sons, James Jr., and Charles, 
are now students at the University of 
Michigan. James expects to major in 
biographical chemistry in German uni- 
versities after receiving his B.S. degree 
at Ann Harbor. Charles is working for 
an A.B. at Michigan after which he ex- 
pects to enter the Wharton School of 
Finance at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and then go into business. 

Jim Barkdull is an all-round insurance 
man but he has been particularly inter- 
ested in the development of surety lines 
and is recognized as one of the leading 
contract bond producers and underwrit- 
ers of the Middle West. Always he has 
found time to contribute something con- 
structive and helpful to the development 
of his profession which effort finds its 
latest recognition in his election to the 
executive committee of the National As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Agents 
at their annual meeting at White Sul- 
phur last October. 


Ohio Compensation Fund 
Is Still Under Scrutiny 


The Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives in its November bulletin 
prints a paragraph about the investiga- 
tion during the past year of the admin- 
istration of the Ohio state compensation 
insurance fund which “has continued to 
be a subject of complaints and agitation.” 
In accordance with suggestions of a 
Government survey committee a_reor- 
ganization of the Ohio Industrial Com- 
mission is promised with a view to ex- 
pediting the handling of claims and 
strengthening the auditing and medical 
departments. It is noted that a resolu- 
tion passed by the Ohio State Federation 
of Labor several months ago complained 
that “there is no excuse for a division 
of state government, with so sacred a 
responsibility as that of the welfare of 
the workers, being so feebly adminis- 
tered as to permit the state to be swin- 
dled out of millions of dollars through 
indifference and neglect.” 

In the passing it is significant that the 
Ohio fund is considered the largest of 
its kind and probably the largest com- 
nensation carrier, upon a pure premium 
basis, in the United States. Investigation 


of its affairs in the 1934-35 period has 
occupied the attention of special com- 
mittees appointed by two governors. 
Since the inception of the fund $225,- 
000,000 has been paid into it by Ohio 
employers and $185,000,000 has been dis- 
bursed to disabled employes and depend- 
ents. The difference represents reserves 
for claims which have been allowed and 
on which payment will extend for some 
time. This balance is held in trust and 
is maiftained at a sufficient Icvcl to 
guarantce solvency of the fund. 

Through the maze of complaints and 
counterclaims concerning the fund’s ad- 
ministration it is apparent that the ma- 
jor difficulty has been inadequate legis- 
lative appropriations for proper func- 
tioning, according to the Ohio Govern- 
ment Survey Committee. Many of the 
recommendations of this committee dove- 
tail with those earlier made by Richard 
Fondiller, New York City consulting ac- 
tuary. His actuarial survey of the fund 
is contained in a sixty-six page report. 
Pointing to defects in the structure and 
methods of the fund Mr. Fondiller says: 
“There is none which cannot be removed 
by appropriate action on the part of the 
legislature and the management. But 
prompt and vigorous action is necessary 
if the state fund is to be put in sound 
financial condition and if it is to render 
adequate service to employes, and em- 


ployers in carrying out the purposes of 
the workmen’s compensation act.” 

General recommendations in the Fon- 
diller report include: 


(1) Claims should be investigated promptly 
and personally by experienced insurance investi- 
gators. Thorough medical examinations should 
also be made. (2) Payroll audits should be made 
currently so as to make collection of additional 
premium more certain as soon as possible after 
the claims are incurred. (3) The employers who 
are not complying with the law by insuring should 
be compelled to do so since employers who insure 
should not be required to pay for the wilful 
disobedience of non-complying employers. 

Mr. Fondiller also urged revision and 
simplification of the manual of rules and 
rates both as to phraseology and over- 
lapping of classifications; noted that the 
formula used in calculating rates for in- 
dividual classifications needed _ revision, 
and urged that study be given to the 
question of allocating interest to premi- 
ums for rate-making purposes. Changes 
in the experience rating plan and com- 
plete revaluation of all claim reserves 
were among further actuarial recommen- 
dations. 


The report also went exhaustively into 
such vital problems as statutory (catas- 
trophe) and general surplus, vocational 
rehabilitation, service bureaus, self-in- 
surers, public emploves (state and coun- 
ty) fund, administration and organization 
and personnel. 
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Cc W Y G; c ag top “ all oom other sonontotn 
ties, he must have a liberal endowment 
lyde ° oung Ives loseup of ef what we ordinarily call common 
sense.” 
. e . al . 
Common Sense Claim Adjusting The speaker stressed particularly the 
need for a general knowledge of the 
practice of medicine, anatomy and 
physiology and said: 

“How helpless he would be without it! 
One requirement of all health policies is 
that a disease to be covered by the con- 
tract must originate a certain number of 
days after the date of the policy. Sup- 
pose a claim is presented for ‘arterio- 
sclerosis’ or ‘tuberculosis,’ with disability 
commencing within six weeks of the pol- 
icy date. On the very face of it the 
claim man who is familiar with the aver- 
age length of time it takes most diseases 
to develop will spot the inconsistency 
and question liability. 

Determining Duration of Disability 

“He also must be able to determine 
whether the claim presented is for a 
reasonable duration of disability. He 
knows that most ‘appendicitis’ cases with 
an operation require about two weeks in 
the hospital and a week or ten days at 
home. A claim for two or three months 
will excite his suspicion. 

“He must also have a fairly detailed 
knowledge of diagnosis and medical ter- 
minology. This will help him both with 
the claimant himself and when interview- 


\ carefully planned presentation of 
“Common Sense Claim Adjusting” was 
put before the Boston Life Accident 
Claim Association recently by Clyde W. 
Young, president, Monarch Life of 
Springfield. Drawing upon his scasoned 
experiences and observations in connec- 
tion with the settlement of claims, par- 
ticularly accident and sickness claims, 
Mr. Young told of the qualities he felt 
an adjuster should possess; went into 
iezal phases of the contract; described 
various types of questions arising in con- 
nection with sickness disability and their 
parallels in accident cases, and explained 
why knowledge of various types of pro- 
fessions and industries is of great im- 
portance from the underwriting stand- 
point. The speaker emphasized: 

“Claim service in the last analysis is 
simply an evidence of faith. An insur- 
ance policy, whether accident and health 
or life, is a naked promise. All the ener- 
gy and effort of production forces, un- 
derwriting departments, accounting divi- 





sions, agents, actuaries, inspectors; in- ing the claimant’s physician. He must 
deed, the overwhelming majority of in- CLYDE W. YOUNG be able to distinguish between ‘Vincent’s 
surance employes and executives, are de- angina’ and ‘angina pectoris,’ for exam- 
voted to putting that promise into form should have a definite knowledge of in- ple, and would be at considerable disad- 
and effect. The loss or claim department dustrial terminology and working condi- vantage if he had only a faint idea of 
alone, of all the varied and complex com-_ tions. He outlined: “Inasmuch as he what condition the insured might be suf- 


pany divisions, is charged with the duty has a closer contact with field conditions fering from. This familiarity with the 
of delivering the goods. It alone makes than the home office underwriter, he can names of diseases is also indispensable 
performance of the promise and carries make himself valuable to the underwrit- in case there is a rider on the policy. 
out the bargain.” ing department by a knowledge of un- If the contract is ridered for ‘back im- 
derwriting principles. In order to put  pairment’ he would scarcely want to ad- 
his —, ha 2 of specialized knowledge mit liability for ‘myalgia’ or ‘subluxa- 
In developing his theme Mr. Young into use in dealing with the claimant he tion of a dorsal vertebra.’ ” 
said that the adjuster who would gauge must als a knowledge of psychology, The importance of knowing about the 
correctly the occupational exposure’ especially as it applies to salesmanship. various types of professions and indus- 


Gauging Occupational Exposure 
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tries was dwelt upon by Mr. Young, who 
explained: 

“It has a bearing not only upon the 
classification of the risk but upon the 
duration of disability. A fair length of 
claim for ‘hernia’ from a man engaged 
as a locomotive fireman might be wholly 
out of line for an office worker? The 
claim man can be of much help to the 
underwriting department in commenting; 
on impairments which might exist and 
which have not been brought to the at- 
tention of the company. He is able to 
size up the type of risks being presented 
by various agents, and, because he so 
frequently makes his adjustments in the 
home, he can comment upon the moral 
hazard as it is shown in the surround- 
ings, living conditions, etc. He should 
also weigh in his mind the amount of 
indemnity in the policy and the probab'e 
earnings of the insured so as to guard 
the company against overinsurance. 

“This type of underwriting knowledge 
is so valuable that many companies fol- 
low the practice of picking recruits for 
claim work from men who have had ac- 
tual underwriting experience in the home 
office. Looking at it the other way, it 
would seem proper to develop underwrit- 
ers from men who have had claim ex- 
perience. 

“However, all of this type of knowl- 
edge is of little value unless it can be 
applied to the problem of determining 
the correct amount of liability and mak- 
ing the claimant satisfied to receive this 
amount and no more. In one sense every 
claim is a sale. The adjuster is selling 
to the claimant the company’s idea of the 
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Adjuster a Psychologist | 
Here are some of the human quali- 

| ties which Mr. Young said the ad- 
juster should possess: “The adjuster 
| should have a knowledge of psychol- 
| ogy—the workings of the human 
mind. He should know how to make 
| friends with neople and how to influ- 
ence them and persuade them to ac- 
cept his point of view. One thing he 
should always remember is that, at 
the time the adjuster calls, the claim- 
ant is still a ‘sick’ man. This fact in- 
fluences his manner of thinking. 
Through enforced idleness he may 
have been pitying himself for his mis- | 
| 

| 








fortune, and he has been inclined to | 
see things only from his point of view. 
Asa rule he has already estimated the 
| amount due him, and in many cases it 
| exceeds the true liability under the 
contract.” 





manner in which the claim should be 
settled.” 
Fraudulent Claim Situation 

One of Mr. Young’s closing thoughts 
centered around the fraudulent claim sit- 
uation and the millions lost annually by 
the insurance companies through the 
operation of rings of shrewd doctors, 
lawyers and professional claim-grabbers. 
He said: “It is true that our investigat- 
ing bureaus and our information clearing 
houses are not completely equipped to 
cope with the situation, and yet, the 
companies have been conspicuously free 
from the parasites. This is indeed a 
credit to the agency force. Aside from 
an isolated case of genuine fraud, our 
greatest problem in holding down the 
losses has been the inability to do awav 
with malingering, and the individual ef- 
fort of the policyholder to turn his in- 
come into a profitable side line. 

“During the worst months of the de- 
pression our problems were multiplied 
many fold by the fact that such a large 
percentage of policyholders were unem- 
ploved. The strain and worry of busi- 
ness contributed to valid claims for var- 
ious types of breakdowns, and the temp- 
{ation was always present to obtain an 
income from accident and health protec- 
tion even when not warranted. Unfor- 
tunately it was not always possible for 
the attending physician to distinguish be- 
tween malingering and genuine disability. 

“The claim adjuster has borne the 
brunt of this abnormal situation, and T 
think vou will all agree that your prob- 
lems have become lighter as business 
conditions have improved. On the whole, 
it is fair to say that the relationship be- 
tween the comnanies and the public has 
shown definite improvement over a pe- 
riod of vears.” 


Mo. Ghees “Sudden Death” 
With 1936 License Plates 


Automobile operators in Missouri, some 
250.000 in all. are receiving with their 
1936 license plates a cony of J. C. Furnas’ 
“And Sudden Death.” As the Missouri 
commissioner of motor vehicles, V. H. 
Steward, sends out the new tags this im- 
pressive reminder which has swept the 
country is accompanying each set of 
plates. 

The article in pamphlet form is being 
nrovided bv the Marvland Casualty as 
a result of plans made by Hobart A. 
Martin, its St. Louis resident vice-nres- 
ident. In making the 250.000 pamphlets 
available President Silliman Evans said: 


“We have received countless letters from every 
section of the country testifying to the effective- 
ness of the article in awakening motorists to the 
tragic consequences of recklessness and careless- 
ness. Since this article originally appeared a 
few months ago, the Maryland has printed some 
700,000 copies for distribution throughout the 
United States. The books have gone out through 
individuals, churches, schools, clubs, and other 
groups interested in highway safety.” 





DROPS COMP. LINE 
The Lloyd of France has ceased the 
writing of workmen’s compensation and 
will shortly liquidate after its business 
has been reinsured in the Rhine & Mo- 
selle. 


























Ar THE THRESHOLD of 1936 the 
U.S.F.& G. looks back over four dec- 
ades of close cooperation with agents 
and brokers, and pledges itself to work 
further with them in maintaining the 
best traditions of the fidelity, casualty 
and surety business during the years 


to come. 
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Lees) Clabe Plan For 
Big 1936 A. & H. Week 


NATION-WIDE ACTIVITY SEEN 


N. Y., Chicago Detroit, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh and Pacific Coast Making Prep- 
arations Far Ahead of Time 
accident and health clubs 


Many local 


have already appointed committees to 
make special plans to observe 1936 Acci- 


dent and Health Week in 


Last year several clubs did splendid work 


their cities 
and accomplished fine results in making 
the accident and health business known 
not only to insurance men in their cities 
but to the general public. 

In Detroit, R. M. Rowland, National 
Casualty, is in charge of a special com- 
mittee which is working out preliminary 
Accident and Health Week plans for De- 
troit agents. Leslie Winslow, Fireman’s 
Fund Indemnity, has charge of the 
week’s observance in New York City. 


Mr. Winslow is also chairman of the 
New York accident and health educa- 
tional committee, and among other 


things a special sales congress is planned 
during that week 

In Pittsburgh under the direction of 
Wm. E. Stumpf, U. S. Fidelity & Guar- 
anty, the local accident and health men 
will enlarge upon their activities of last 
year when they successfully worked out 
some splendid window displays and 
otherwise obtained a great deal of con- 
structive publicity for their business in 
Pittsburgh. 

A special committee for the Chicago 
club, of which E. H. Ferguson, Great 
Northern Life, is chairman, is already 
organizing a huge breakfast to take place 
Tuesday morning, April 21, to which will 
be invited all producers who have writ- 
ten one accident and health application 
the day previous. This “breakfast” idea 
was worked out very successfully by 
“Andy” Anderson, Chicago representa- 
tive of the Continental Casualty, last 
year. 

California, represented by the San 
Francisco and Los Angeles clubs, is ex- 
pected to continue the fine work done in 
past years in observing this week on the 
Pacific Coast. Five years ago the Los 
Angeles club, under the leadership of 
W. E. Lebby, originated and sponsored 
the first Accident and Health Insurance 
Week. 


A. G. FITZGERALD HOST 
Nearly 50 A. & H. Men Attend His 


Housewarming in New Offices; Ac- 
curate Bureau Started Eight 
Years Ago 
Arthur G. 
Insurance 


Fitzgerald, president, Ac- 


curate Service Bureau, was 
host a few weks ago to nearly fifty acci- 
health 


offices in the 


men at his 
Life 
New 
The occasion was both a house- 
party, occurring 
evening of the Christmas 
party of the Accident & Health Club of 
New York. It was a significant time of 
the year for Mr. Fitzgerald, too, as it 
was on December 24 cight years ago 
that he started off in his own business 
as a specialist in accident and health in- 
spections. He had desk space and tele- 
phone service at $5 a month in a down- 
town office as contrasted with his pres- 
ent setup of three offices—New York, 
Newark and Philadelphia—sixteen in- 
spectors and nine companies with whom 
his bureau does business. The past year 
has been Accurate’s busiest and best. 
Key men of the organization include 
Will Fitzgerald, chief supervisor, one 
time Y. M. C. A. physical instructor, 
vhose specialty is early morning cases; 
Hugh Johnson, manager at Newark, N 
J., and James Baker, manager in Phila 
delphia. The new offices are twice as 
large as those occupied in 80 John St., 


New York. 


dent and insurance 


new Metropolitan 
Tower building, 1 Madison Avenue, 
York. 
warming and 
early in the 


holiday 
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[his map illustrates the progress of the unending war between reckless drivers 


and safety organizations cooperating with state and local authorities. Comparisons 


are for the first eleven months of 1935 as compared with the same period of 1934. 


WHITE states indicate DECREASES in automobile fatalities 
BLACK states indicate INCREASES in automobile fatalities. 
LINED states have not yet supplied adequate data for comparison. 


DOTTED states indicate NO CHANGE. 


N. Y. Departmental Bills 
Expected to Be Introduced 

\mong the legislative proposals which 
are expected to be submitted to the 1936 
session in Albany as New York Insur- 
ance Department measures are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Complete revision of Article Five of 
the Insurance Law relating to title and 
mortgage guaranty corporations. 

2. Section 117—Eliminate 25% require- 
ment for declaration of stock dividends. 

3. Bill authorizing transactions of cas- 
ualty business by reciprocals or interin- 
surance exchanges. 

4. Amend Section 56—Substitute for 
“It shall be the duty of the Superintend- 
ent of the Insurance Department to re- 
fuse admission to any such company 
unless its assets are of the same general 
character,” the language “the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance may refuse admis- 
sion to any such company or refuse to 
renew its certificate of authority unless 
its assets are substantially of the same 
general character.” Section 56 relates to 
admission of foreign insurers. 

5. Section 36—1935 bill as modified. 

6. Bill License Article VI agents (life, 
casualty corporations cooperative for 
assessment plan) and Article VII agents 
(fraternal benefit) who are paid cash 
commissions. 

7. Section 49, agents and brokers ad- 
vertising, complete revision with partic- 
ular emphasis on the definition of agent. 


Agents, Brokers Confer On 
Coverage Under New Act 


Key men in the National Association 
of Insurance Agents and National As- 
sociation of Insurance Brokers met with 
the insurance section of the I. A. C.’s 
Bureau of Motor Carriers a week ago in 
Washington, D. C., to discuss rules and 
regulations for granting insurance cov- 
erage to motor trucking lines when the 
new Federal law goes into effect. The 
discussion centered around these consid- 
erations: (1) Standard for companies; 
(2) liability and property damage insur- 
ance which included policy limits, forms 
of coverage, deductible contracts, excess 
cover, premium rates, insurance certifi- 
cates and endorsements, self-insurance, 
acquisition cost, foreign coverage and 
cancellation notice. 

Attending the meeting were W. Eu- 
gene Harrington. W. Owen Wilson, Wm. 
T. Reed of Washington, D. C., and J. B. 
Miller, all representing National Associa- 
tion; H. W. Schaefer and Julian Lucas, 
representing the brokers’ organization, 
and Henry L. Callanan, who is in charge 
of the motor carriers’ bureau. 





8. Section 137, license agents excepted 
cases, include marine risks, revise gen- 
erally. 

9. Interstate liquidations— Bill ap- 
proved by National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners to be introduced 
with minor modifications. 
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Auto Club Arrests 


(Continued from Page 1) 


$19.50 a year each. The prospect re- 
ceived a list of garages and repair sta- 
tions in sixty-five cities in the country 
and Canada that were supposed to pro- 
vide towing, repair and garage service, 
An insurance policy written by a legiti- 
mate insurance company also was given 
with: the membership, it is reported, but 
instead of receiving a liability and prop- 
erty damage policy as promised, the vic- 
tim is alleged to have received a personal 
accident policy. the premium of which 
amounted to $1.25. A check-up of the 
garages and repair shops listed failed to 
disclose any agreements with the service 
clubs. 

Those arrested described themselves as 
follows: 

Joseph Mazzariello, 27 years old, a 
plasterer, of 2357 Prospect Avenue, the 
Bronx; John Loughran, 42, of. 2274 Uni- 
versity Avenue, the Bronx, collector: 
Benjamin Levine, 38, of 114 West Eigh- 
ty-first Street, a salesman; Herman For- 
kish, 42, of 25 East 177th Street, the 
Bronx, a collector; Sidney Blank, 32, of 
1879 Fifty-fifth Street, Brooklyn, a sales- 
man; Jack Perlman, 37, of 225 West 
232nd Street. a painter; Miriam Miller, 
18, of 1828 Trafalgar Place, the Bronx, 
a stenographer. 

“All the members received for thei 
dues,” Assistant Attorney General J. F 
X. McGohey said, “was the limited per 
sonal accident policy. In most cases thi 
victim received no inurance policy at all, 
and the inevi‘able answer to his query 
would be that he misunderstood the 
salesman. 

“There were no affiliations with offices 
of repair stations in any part of the 
United States,” continued Mr. McGohey 
“As a matter of fact, the entire schenx 
was fraudulent and designed only to in- 
duce the victims to part with their money, 
in return for which they received noth- 
ing.” 

In describing how Mazzariello, Caiola, 
already in jail under another charge, and 
Miller, who was not arrested Sunday, 
obtained control of the American Auto- 
mobile Service League, Inc., and the 
United States Motorists Association, Mr. 
McGohey said the three “muscled their 
way in true racketeer fashion.” 


Optical Co. Policy 
(Continued from Page 29) 


$1,000 per year. A reduction at age 65 
of only 50% from a liberal insurance 
plan is very favorable to older employes 
and pensioners. 

3. The group life insurance has been 
placed with the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States and _ the 
vroup sickness and accident insurance 
with the Travelers Insurance Co. 

4. An important reason for the suc 
cess of the installation campaign (95% 
signed within the first one and one-half 
days) lay in the careful planning in 
which all principal executives participat- 
ed and in their active assistance in thi 
campaign itself. The cordial relationship 
of management to employes in this long 
established and internationally known 
organization underlay the whole project. 

5. We had the privilege of acting as 
consultants in the development of the 
plan and as brokers when insurance was 
finally purchased. If our clients and 
other friends would like to ask any ques- 
tions regarding the plan, we shall be 
happy to answer them. 





NEW FLORIDA COMPANY 

A new company has been chartered in 
Florida which is named the Pan-Ameri- 
can Casualty. Its home offices will be 
Miami, its authorized capital $250,000, and 
its charter authorizes the writing of fire, 
casualty and surety lines. 
company are: 


President, J. I). DeBuchananne, Sr.; 


vice-president and chairman of the board, 


John D. Crews; secretary, G. W. Maurer; 


treasurer, Edward L. Hainz. 


Officers of the 
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Going Places with ATNA/ 


More and more motorists are “going places” 
nowadays. Trips of hundreds and even thou- 
sands of miles are commonplace events in 


Because the Atna is so well and favorably 
known from coast to coast, A‘tna representa- 
tives find sales resistance reduced to the mini- 


many families. Hundreds of 
thousands of salesmen trav- 
el entirely by automobile. 
This is the “motor era’’. 


In other words, there is 
greater need than ever for 
the wide scope of insurance 
protection and service as 
afforded by A‘tna automo- 
bile policies. 


To the assured, “‘going 
places with A‘tna” means 
motoring with most of the 
worries and perplexities re- 
moved. 


“It pays to be 
/Etna-ized” 

















Pushing the Calendar Ahead 


It is already Spring 1936 in the 
automobile industry. It should be 
Spring in the automobile insurance 
producer’s calendar, too. 
* K * 


November automobile shows were 
a successful innovation, giving pro- 
mise of greatly increased activity 
in the automobile industry. 

This revival is further emphasized 
by the November production fig- 
ures — 406,000 cars and trucks — 
five times as many as were pro- 
duced during November 1934. 
1936 production schedules call for 
a total of over 4,000,000 new auto- 


mobiles during the coming year. 
Four million sales opportunities 
t 


for alert insurance producers: 





mum. There is no waste of 
time in “‘selling” the or- 


ganization. 


Its reputation as a helpful 
company is justified both 
by its unexcelled claim ser- 
vice and by its willingness 
to assist its producers to 
any reasonable degree. 


Because of these things, 
AXtna-izers are splendidly 
equipped to “go places” 
during 1936 in the produc- 
tion of new and desirable 
automobile business. 


“It pays to be an 
AEtna-izer” 








THE ATNA CASUALTY & SURETY COMPANY 


affiliated with 


THE ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY — THE STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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